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No Man’s Land : 


GREAT TRACTS OF AFRICA remain today much as Living- 
stone found them — silent, often beautiful, potentially 
fertile, but without human inhabitants. No man lives 
here, for he cannot survive without his beasts, and in 
those regions even the hardiest cattle are strucx down 
by a deadly disease — trypanosomiasis — which is 
carried by the tsetse fly. Today, modern science is 
mounting a powerful offensive against trypanosomiasis. 
The spearhead of its attack is aimed at the malady 
itself, by providing drugs to cure the disease or prevent 
it developing in animals living in tsetse-infested areas. 

In 1949, a group of I.C.I. scientists, working in 


laboratories in Manchester, evolved an entirely new 


compound, ‘ Antrycide ’, which can cure cattle stricken 


with trypanosomiasis. Even more important, how- 
ever, is the protective effect of ‘ Antrycide ’, for animals 
treated with it can live in, or pass through, tsetse- 
infested areas, where there is better grazing. Similarly, 
herds can be protected during the long treks which 
they may have to make across dangerous tsetse areas 
in order to reach markets hundreds of miles distant. 
Many obstacles have to be faced by those who hope 
to transform the fly-belts of Africa into productive 
regions where livestock and agriculture may flourish. 
But the increasing use of modern veterinary drugs — 
of which ‘ Antrycide’ is an outstanding example — 
will undoubtedly help towards a solution of this 


important problem. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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BACK TO BACK AGAIN 


s the Spectator goes to Press, the four Foreign 
Ministers have still not quite finished talking about 
Germany. Not quite; but when Mr. Dulles said on 
Tuesday “I have heard nothing new. I have nothing 

to say,” it sounded remarkably like the last, dying echo of 
the business and bustle in which their talks on Germany 
began. What has happened ? Both sides came to the con- 
ference table ostensibly prepared to agree to the unification 
of Germany—on their own conditions. The Western condi- 
tions were reasonable: that there should be free elections for 
an all-German government, and that any German government 
thus elected should be free to choose its own allies or to 
choose no allies at all. Mr. Molotov’s conditions were un- 
reasonable: first, that a treaty should be negotiated with an 
unrepresentative all-German government depriving a united 
Germany of the right to ally itself with the West; second, 
that when it came to the election of a _ representative all- 
German government, there should be no form of outside super- 
vision to ensure that the elections were free. Between these 
two sets of conditions there has not been, and there could 
never have been, a reconciliation. And so there has been no 
agreement in Berlin on how to stick Germany together again. 

Perhaps the Western Foreign Ministers are disappointed, 
or perhaps they had expected this result. Mr. Molotov, at 
any rate, shows no sign of being disappointed or of having 
worked any other outcome. East and West will now, 
presumably, turn back to back in Berlin again and attend to 
the multifarious problems waiting for them inside their own 
spheres of influence in Europe. But for the Germans, and in 
reality for the Four Powers themselves, it is not as simple as 
that. As the years go by and the failures in international 
Negotiation mount up, the division of Germany becomes more 
intolerable to the Germans, the unification of Germany less 
remote. There may have been a time when Western Germany 
could have been tucked securely under the Western wing and 
would have been merely grateful for the refuge. But if there 
Was such a time, it has passed. With the new strength and 
Vitality in Bonn, and with last summer’s revolt in the Eastern 
Zone, it has become absolutely certain that some day, some- 


tor 


how, Germany will re-unite. There have been alarmist reports 
that the failure to agree on unification at Berlin will be 
followed by new violence in the east, and, in Bonn, by imme- 
diate disillusion with the West. Both these predictions are 
almost certainly wrong. But the four Foreign Ministers can 
rest assured that they have failed, not to reunite Germany 
because this will happen in the end, but to decide for them- 
selves how Germany will be reunited. 


No Freedom Lobby 


The anxiety of the Lancashire cotton industry about the 
prospect of having to meet more Japanese competition in the 
export markets is understandable. Certainly the Socialist 
Mr. Harold Wilson and the Conservative Mr. Ralph Assheton 
laboured hard in the Commons debate on Wednesday to make 
that anxiety clear. The Lancashire lobby is obviously a 
powerful force if it can stir up such a loud outcry over some 
rather small changes within the framework of the 1951 trade 
agreement with Japan. If, on this occasion, the Government 
failed to consult the industries affected by the latest renewal of 
that agreement because it did not consider such consultation 
to be part of its duty, it is pretty clear now that failure to 
consult next time will only be possible by an act of deliberate 
concealment. The Lancashire lobby is likely to achieve that 
much. But where is the freedom lobby ? Who is to speak with 
equal force and determination for those industries—aircraft, 
cars, electrical equipment, precision engineering—whose 
interest is not to cut down Japanese exports but to increase 
Japanese imports ? Who is to speak for the general mass of 
the population, inside Lancashire as well as outside, which 
stands to gain by an increased volume of trade, even if the 
cotton industry does have to fight harder and make itself more 
efficient more quickly ? The Conservative Government cannot 
itself perform this function. The Conservative party still has 
its protectionist wing, and Mr. Maudling on Wednesday, 
although not on the defensive, made no general statement in 
favour of freer trade. It seems that it is up to the * more 
trade’ industries to shout as loud as the * less trade’ industries, 
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No Progress in Indo-China 


On Tuesday, while the American Secretary of Defence was 
saying in Washington that the war in Indo-China was going 
“fully as well as we expected at this stage,” Vietminh 
advance-guards were reported within 12 miles of Luang 
Prabang with the main body of the 308th Division and its 
great coolie-train hard on their heels. Rebel forces before 
Dien Bien Phu are still containing the strong French garrison 
there, and in Victnam and Tonkin they retain, in a small but 
harassing way, the initiative. There is little reason to fear 
that Luang Prabang will fall; it may not even be seriously 
assaulted. But a war cannot be won from behind barbed 
wire, and the net effect of these recurrent French withdrawals 
into impregnable positions is to damage their cause very 
seriously. The scorched earth policy —forty villages are reported 
to have been razed around Luang Prabang—the seizure of 
rice-stocks and the evacuation of the civil population inspire 
neither confidence nor goodwill among the inhabitants, the 
least intransigent of whom could be excused for wondering 
whether anything very much worse would happen to them if 
the French decamped without offering any resistance. These 
tactics, to which there appears to be no sound military alterna- 
tive, are bad for the morale of both the European and the 
Asian soldiers who have to carry them out. The raising and 
training of staunch and aggressive Vietnamese forces, who could 
beat their compatriots at their own game in the jungle, would 
offer some hope of a departure from a mainly defensive 
Strategy but experience so far suggests that the Vietmanese 
cannot be depended on for tasks of this kind, and in some 
cases cannot be depended on at all 


Good for Guiana 


It is quicker to send cruisers to quell a revolt than it is 
to mend the conditions which cause a revolt. It is also easier, 
in the short run. So it is excellent that Mr. Lyttelton could 
tell the House of Commons last Monday about his develop- 
ment plans for British Guiana, less than four months after 
he evicted Dr. Jagan from power. That eviction was justifiable 


only on the assumption that the British Government was 
going to do what Dr. Jagan had deliberately left undone 

cure the sleeping sickness from which the economy of this 
British South American colony was suffering. This was 


the combined effect of human apathy and a hostile climate 
and a rapidly growing population. But it was Dr. Jagan’s 
fault that he buried the constructive recommendations of the 
International Bank, presented to his government in July, in 
favour of a destructive policy of militant, Communist agitation. 


Now Mr. Lyttelton and the Governor, Sir Alfred Savage, 
have disinterred the Bank’s repert (which suggested the 


expenditure of £14 millions on public investment over the next 
five years) and produced detailed proposals for the next two 
years costing £9 millions. There remains one major threat 
to their endeavours. The International Bank made a great 
point of the fact that skill and initiative, in other words the 
quality of the developers, had in the past been more startlingly 
deficient than finance for development. This, too, needs 
to be remedied, by measures to improve the type of men 
who are prepared to spend their lives teaching the Guianese 
how to run small farms and practise civilised Trade Unionism. 
Whether it can be remedied will depend on whether the 
British are still great Imperialists when they need to be. 


Kashmir Vote 


While Mr. Nehru’s strictures on Mr. Mohammed Ali’s 
negotiations for American military aid have been prominently 
displayed, another event which may have a much more intimate 
effect on Indo-Pakistan relations has taken place in almost 
complete obscurity. Last Saturday, the Constituent Assembly 
of Kashmir voted, in effect, for the accession of * the territories 
of Jammu and Kashmir’ to India. This is something which 


the Constituent Assembly has no right to do on at least two 
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counts: first, because it does not itself represent the territories 
of Jammu and Kashmir but only that half of Kashmir which 
has been under Indian occupation since Partition; second, 
because both India and Pakistan are bound by the UN resolu- 
tion of 1949 which said that the future of Kashmir was to be 
decided by a plebiscite. It may be, therefore, that the vote 
of the Constituent Assembly will be disregarded by both India 
and Pakistan and the two countries will continue to agree to 
differ until something else brings their differences to a climax. 
On the other hand, there is specific provision, in the Indian 
constitution, for Kashmir to be represented in the parliament 
at Delhi as a State of India; and Mr. Nehru could take the view 
that last week’s vote has merely given force to a situation which 
already existed in theory. If India takes this line, the Pakistanis 
are bound, at the very least, to invoke the United Nations. 
For the Indian part of Kashmir, whose accession to India 
would thus be effected, contains not merely the one million 
Hindus who would, in any plebiscite, vote for accession to 
India, but also the capital and surrounding districts where the 
population contains a large Moslem element. 


Exit One Stalinist 


The death of Matvei Fedorovitch Shkiryatov at the age of 
70 removes from the Russian scene one of the most enigmatic 
and powerful figures of the Stalinist epoch. It is probable 
that to no man more than to him did Stalin owe the steady rise 
to personal supremacy which culminated in the Party ‘ Congress 
of Victors’ of 1934. Shkiryatov joined the Central Committee 
‘apparat’ in 1921 and at once entered upon his duties of 
‘checking and purging the ranks of the Party’ in the interests 
of a single individual. The next year, Stalin’s first as General 
Secretary of the Party, Shkiryatov joined the Central Control 
Commission, of which he was to remain the driving force until 
his death. Until 1934, with the Control Commission fune- 
tioning independently of the Central Committee, Shkiryatov 
worked successfully to discredit the members of the anti-Stalin 
factions within the Central Committee itself. Trotsky, for one, 
had good reason to fear the man whom he dismissed so 
contemptuously as “a crushed, submissive, slightly drunken 
working-man.” In 1934, its work well done, the Control 
Commission was brought under the authority of the Central 
Committee, and Shkiryatov was able to turn his hand to the 
physical extermination of the Old Bolsheviks who still 
remained. Pravda of January 19th gives three columns and 
a photograph to this man whose ‘shining memory will be 
eternally cherished in the hearts of the Soviet people.’ The 
odd thing is that in Shkiryatov’s lengthy obituary there is not 
a single mention of his master Stalin. 


Business in Moscow 


The prize of four hundred million pounds’ worth of orders 
held out to the party of British business-men now in Moscow 
is not yet within their grasp, but it is obviously near enough 
to give them encouragement. Even if half this amount is 
secured it will lead to business with Russia of sufficient size 
and importance to make all the fuss about trade with Japan 
look even sillier than it does at the moment. In fact it really 
begins to look as if Sir Winston Churchill's judgement that 
something important and encouraging has happened to the 
official Russian attitude to the outside world has a solid 
basis. The new trade agreement between Russia and Finland, 
which allows the Finns to turn some of their export surplus 
to the Soviet Union into currency expendable in the West, is 
another indication of something like benevolence. Invitations 
to other countries to send trade delegations to Moscow have 
gone out. The Observer has obtained a most remarkable 
story, from a former prisoner, of a revival of genuine political 
discussion among the inmates of forced labour camps behind 
the Iron Curtain. To these few indications of large changes 
must be added the numerous signs of small ones. The Moscow 
ballet appears in Berlin, chess masters appear at Hastings, the 
Arsenal football club is invited to send a team to Moscow. 
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Something like a coral island is growing up under the sea of 
hostility and suspicion. But it cannot be taken too seriously 
until it breaks the surface. That day will come when Moscow 
makes its first real concession in foreign policy. 


Britain’s Lead in the Air 


Although there has been distress and disappointment at the 
accidents to the Comet and to the Britannia turbine-engined 
aircraft, there has been, in the British industry, no sign of any 
wavering from the belief that turbine-engined machines must 
eventually oust all others on the airlines of the world. In 
some ways, indeed, the aircraft industry seems to thrive on 
adversity; for production plans for the Britannia are being 
pressed forward and experience with the Comet II is suggest- 
ing means by which the Comet III will be made even better 
than its original specification. Apart from the historic Handley 
Page 42, no big air line transport machine has ever gone through 
all the stages from prototype to production and operation 
without accidents. But the fact that they use turbines and not 
piston engines directs special attention at the Comet and the 
Britannia. The Comet is a matter of public notice whatever 
it does; for it is a radical departure from previous machines 
and it achieves the astonishing feat of setting up transport 
speeds on the main air routes by as much as 200 miles an hour 
—not a step forward, but an enormous leap forward. There 
were many experienced pilots who expressed regret at the 
BOAC decision to suspend the Comet services after the Elba 
crash and they were able to give parallels from air transport 
history in which services were continued in spite of worse 
accidents. But most people will approve of Sir Miles Thomas’s 
decision for there is always the suggestion of mystery about 
an accident to a new type of machine and it is this mystery 
that adversely affects passenger confidence. Nevertheless in 
support of the view that the services could be re-started is most 
of the work of investigation done so far. All this testifies to 
the soundness of the Comet structure and to the trustworthiness 
of its turbojet engines. 


Divorce and the Canon Law 


The appearance of the latest divorce figures for England 
and Wales gives a sharp shake to the current controversy over 
the proposed new canon law on marriage and divorce. Now that 
seven per cent. of all marriages end in divorce—a grim index 
of human misery as well as of human fecklessness—it is 
clearer than ever that the brakes must be applied as hard as 
they can be. The right time to apply them is, of course, before 
marriages are lightly entered into. The second application 
must come before marriages are lightly broken. It is only 
after there has been failure at both these points that the question 
of re-marriage arises. The clergy’s attitude towards re-marriage 
in any form whatever must of course be, always and necessarily, 
one of very grave caution. But within that agreed rule there 
is more to be said for extreme views than dreary compromises 
such as the Bishops’ reported recommendation that prayers 
may be offered privately in Church with and for innocent 
parties to divorce suits who later contract civil marriages. It 
Is possible to respect the extreme view that there can be no 
divorce, and therefore no re-marriage. It is possible to respect 
the extreme view that incumbents should have the fullest 
Possible discretion. But a rule that prayers may be said in 
Private, embodied in the new canon law, seems to make. the 
worst of both worlds. 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


The entry for the Spectator competition for Schools has 
been large and of high quality. The judging will therefore 
take time. It is hoped to announce the result before the 
end of February. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T was astonishing on Tuesday to hear two former Labour 
Ministers assert boldly their support for the policy on 
installing United States air bases in this country. Certainly 

the policy was first applied by the Labour Government, but 
since that party went into opposition, Labour’s voice has been 
heard mainly in criticism of the details of the American 
alliance, and even on Tuesday the subject arose out of a 
critical question addressed to the Prime Minister by Mr. 
Driberg. But there could be no mistaking the stout defence 
of the American bases made by Mr. Arthur Henderson and 
Mr. Shinwell, whose remarks were described by Sir Winston 
as a valuable contribution. 
. * ” 

Parliament’s activities have been extraordinarily varied this 
week but they may be divided broadly into constitutional and 
economic themes. Colonel Wigg, who boasted last week that 
he had shouldered a rifle longer than the whole of the Govern- 
ment benches, demonstrated his powers of endurance this week 
by trying to stare out, in the schoolboy phrase, the whole 

ouse of Commons. He opposed the second reading of all 
private bills (not to be confused with private members’ bills) 
in the hope that by making himself a thorough nuisance he 
would compel the House to devise a speedier and cheaper 
procedure for private legislation—a matter of the first concern 
to municipal corporations. In the House of Lords on Tuesday 
Lord Chorley, with the support of eleven other peers, tried to 
get a second reading for his Conscientious Objectors Bill 
designed to secure a more equitable treatment for men who 
develop a genuine conscientious objection to military service 
after they have been conscripted. Lord Chorley had thirty- 
nine peers against him including Lord Fairfax of Cameron, who 
said that during the twelve months he had spent as an instructor 
at the Guards’ depot during the war he did not remember one 
case, among the thousands of men who had passed through, 
in which a man had become an objector after joining the 
army. Lord Fairfax gave the impression that he at least 
would see the joke of a Bateman-esque cartoon— The 
Guardsman who developed a conscience.’ 

* 2 * 
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The constitutional theme was embroidered by Sir Winston, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Shinwell and Mr, Strachey, who 
on Tuesday conducted a genteel conversation about the extent 
to which one set of Ministers might sneak on the private 
papers of another. They agreed that decency should be 
observed within limits, but Sir Winston reserved the right— 
to be exercised only exceptionally—to examine the past records 
of former Governments “ when there are special circumstances.” 

*” * * 


From economics there is no escape and very little light 
relief. The accountability of the nationalised industries to 
Parliament (Commons, Monday), the timing of purchase tax 
changes (Commons, Tuesday), Beveridge on national insurance 
(Lords, Wednesday), Labour’s attack on the Japanese agree- 
ment (Commons, Wednesday) and on_ take-over bids 
(Commons, Thursday), provided a heavy meal. Mr. Butler 
made a wry joke when he thanked a Government supporter 
for a word of praise. “ We are really very grateful nowadays 
if we get any support,” he said. Lord Lucas of Chilworth 
pleased his peers when he suggested that the Heath Robinson 
machines still used to clear snow and ice from the roads should 
be replaced by something more modern. But the most spirited 
attempt to talk economics in the language of the kitchen was 
made by Sir Richard Acland who was permitted by the House 
of Commons on Tuesday to bring in his Price Control (No. 1) 
Bill. This is a bill to reduce the retail price of various soap 
powders and detergents. Sir Richard’s gesture was a huge 
success. His words and fun frothed out of him and enveloped 
the House, but, as every breadwinner now knows from 
experience of his own sink, the froth even of the best detergents 
subsides within half an hour. J. F. B. 
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SOCIALIST CONSERVATISM 


O end his version of the famous episode in which the 
Romans of the decline were obliged to scrap their pre- 
conceptions about the invaders, the Alexandrian poet 
Kavafis wrote as follows: 
. they say that barbarians do not exist any longer. 
And now, what will become of us without barbarians ? 
These men were one kind of solution. 

The confusion that prevails in the Labour Party at this 
moment is of a similar nature. In democratic politics the 
leopard is always changing its spots, and one of the more 
impressive mutations of recent years has been the Conservative 
Party’s success in liberalising itself, sufficiently at any rate to 
cause some discomfort to its opponents. And now, what will 
become of the Labour Party, without hard-faced, capitalistic 
grinders of the poor? For such men would certainly be one 
kind of solution. Like the poor, no doubt, they will always 
be with us in small measure; but they are not the men who 
dictate the policies of the Conservative Party now. That being 
so, the Labour Party ought to be changing its thinking, fitting 
itself for a creative sort of opposition, adapting itself to 
altered circumstances. But of this there is no evidence what- 
ever. On the contrary, there is every sign that the Labour 
Party, lacking any real issue on which to fight and lacking, 
even after two years of ‘fresh thinking,’ any real policy with 
which to shape a campaign, prefers to pretend that the brass- 
necked barbarians are still at the gates, itching to trample 
down the working-class and its standard of living. Labour 
politicians are on the point of adopting the new mythology, 
the ‘useful lie.” But that way lies intellectual disgrace for 
the Party and danger for the country. 

It has been said often enough in this journal that the pre- 
vailing wave of ‘ industrial unrest’ is almost entirely artificial 
in its origin. Certainly it is based upon no sound economic 
justification. Under the Conservative Government, whose 
policy has been a cautious movement towards a liberalising 
of the economy, the rise in the cost of living has been virtually 
halted, and something like stability has been achieved. This 
is fact. Statistics demonstrate it. Housewives know it. It can 
be seen by any trade unionist who looks about him intelligently 
before taking refuge in the claim that he is somehow—and 
damn the consequences—entitled to an annual rise in wages. 
But if the unions cannot be brought to acknowledge the relative 
success of the Government in its domestic economy, they 
should at least realise how delicately balanced is Britain’s 
economic position in relation to the world outside. The sellers’ 
market is ending. Competition grows fiercer daily. It would 
not take much of an ill wind to turn success into failure. 
It may be pointless to blame the unions too severely for acting 
according to their nature and trying to get more money—even 
if there is none to get. But it is very much to the point to 
condemn the Labour Party for deciding, even in a very tight 
corner, to make a political issue out of a dangerous unreality. 

The respective attitudes of the Labour and Conservative 
Parties to this question have recently been exemplified by two 
successive political broadcasts. In the first, Mr. W. Burke, 
Chairman of the Labour Party, began by accusing the 
Government of preaching the doctrine of * grab all you can,’ 
of destroying the ‘fair shares’ policy, of working for the 
rich against the poor, of encouraging ‘luxury spending,’ 
of driving up the cost of living. With nonsense of this sort, 
in direct contradiction to reality, or, for that matter, to the 
Tory Party’s instinct for self-preservation, he occupied most 
of his time. In the end, having done his stint of political 


sabotage, he resorted to the phrases of intellectual respect- 
ability. 


He said that “as workers, we have our duties to 


the community. We've a duty not to start an endless chase 
between wages and prices by pressing claims the nation can’t 
afford. We've a duty not to be led into using the strike 
weapon just to stir up trouble in a cause alien to Britain, 
We've a duty, whether on piece work or basic wage, to do 
our jobs as well as we can and not only to think of what 
we can get out of it but also of what we can put into it. 
We've a duty to look for higher productivity and greater 
efficiency, for that’s the only way in the long run of helping 
the nation and helping ourselves as well.” . Well said, indeed, 
but said in a vacuum; and Mr. Burke’s refusal to relate these 
excellent principles to the situation under his nose is a perfect 
example of the Labour Party’s essentially reactionary reluct- 
ance to face the present facts, far less the future. 

This performance should be compared with that of Mr, 
Harold Watkinson, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour, who gave the Conservative broadcast a week later, 
He did at least deal with the facts. A tough period of indus- 
trial bargaining, he said, was bound to come when the cost of 
living stopped rising and the end of a seller's market made it 
impossible for the employers to add an automatic wage 
increase each year to the cost of their products. The positive 
idea which he offered was “the idea of team-work, the idea 
of high earnings linked to high output, and the idea of plan- 
ning a lively expanding economy.” As output and efficiency 
go up, costs will go down. Together with the affirmation of 
the Government’s determination to keep party politics out 
of industrial relations, this makes sense. 

But the Labour Party seems determined to fly in the face 
of sense. Not for it the tradition—which was also restated 
by the Prime Minister the other week—of leaving wages and 
conditions to be settled between employers and employed. 
The formidably large trade union group of Labour M.P.s has 
gingered itself out of slumber and got itself a new leadership. 
And the leaders of ihe Parliamentary Labour Party have now 
agreed to force the wages issue into party politics. If ever 
there was evidence of intellectual failure, this is it. It is no 
longer to the Tories, apparently, that we are to look for the 
sadder manifestations of bone-headed conservatism. 

The militant trade union M.P.s are the sworn enemies of 
Bevanism, and no doubt they think their latest move a shrewd 
tactical stroke. But the Bevanites might allow themselves a 
smile and think themselves the winners of a famous victory. 
“ Provided the unions are powerful enough,” as their journal 
has been saying with its usual disregard of economics, “ the 
share for the workers can be increased at the expense of the 
employers.” It suits the Bevanites’ book to pretend that a 
man can lift himself by the boot straps, but it is shameful 
that the more moderate section of the Labour Party should 
so meekly retreat from reason. It is a bad thing too for a 
country whose parliamentary democracy depends upon the 
continuing operation of a respectable dialectic. It is possible 
that the Conservative Government has not moved fast enough 
or far enough into that liberalism which can alone maintain 
Britain’s place in the world while permitting a real increase in 
wages, but it has at least moved towards it while the Opposition 
has moved away from it. It might even be argued that the 
Conservatives are now the progressive party, the Socialists the 
reactionary. 

At any rate, the liberal-minded floating voter will draw his 
own conclusions, and it will be surprising if they are favour- 
able to the Labour Party. In its present desperate remedies 
to meet a particular crisis and display itself as a genuine 
Opposition there is nothing intellectually respectable or 
morally responsible. Nor are the theorists, above the imme- 
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diate battle, behaving themselves any better. The more 
extreme are saying “Back to controls!” Amd the less 
extreme are waiting, a little uncomfortably, to be carried to 
office once more by an economic collapse, since it is un- 
likely that they will be able to win an election easily in a 
period of economic progress. It is a dreary position to be 
jn. And it is the position in which the Labour Party finds 
itself after two years devoted deliberately, and even osten- 
tatiously, to deep thought about policy. 
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When Kavafis’s Roman senators got it into their heads that 
there were no more barbarians, presumably they went home, 
took off their finery, and tried to think things out afresh. Is 
there any hope that the Labour Party will ever do that ? 
Will it ever become what it claims to be, and at the moment 
manifestly is not, an intellectual party ? Every true democrat, 
every believer in Parliamentary institutions, must hope that 
it will. But it will first have to break free from the new myth 
which is being created at this moment. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IFFICULT though it may be to conceive of a 
Suffragette movement in reverse, something very like 
it has been going on for years all over Soviet Central 

Asia, where many of the women perversely decline to revel in 
the joys of emancipation. A painstaking survey of this situation, 
based on material from Russian sources, appears in the current 
issue of Central Asian Review, a quarterly published jointly 
by the Central Asian Research Centre, which is rather 
surprisingly located in the King’s Road, and a group of experts 
at St. Antony’s College, Oxford. The women of the Central 
Asian Republics cling obstinately to the traditions which 
relegated them for centuries to the status of chattels. There 
are constant complaints that they do not attend school, refuse 
to go into industry, will not even fill the vacancies allotted to 
their sex in official establishments and representative bodies. 
When I was last in those parts, two decades ago, they were 
still concealing their faces behind the regulation black veils 
woven of horse-hair, though these were supposed to be illegal. 
These accessories, as I suppose a fashion-writer would call 
them, are no longer made in Russia, but an Uzbek writer who 
set out to study the ‘ women’s movement’ in Uzbekistan found 
that, even in the comparatively sophisticated surroundings 
of a new industrial town, the ladies were wearing perforated 
table-cloths instead; at a meeting of ‘ women activists,’ most 
of whom were veiled in this way, the chairwoman, after being 
elected against her will, sat with her back to the audience. 
Coy, perhaps, and hard to please; but not all that uncertain. 


The Byways of Culture 


The Tate Gallery, according to a correspondent, is not the 
only institution of its kind where odd things sometimes happen. 
Some months ago he went to see an important show of 
Constables at the Victoria and Albert. He found that about 
one-eighth of the pictures on exhibition were inaccessible to 
the public, the corner of the main gallery in which they hung 
being roped off. This space was occupied by a photographer, 
his assistant, three young ladies and a number of shoe-boxes. 
The young ladies put on the shoes in relays and the photo- 
grapher photographed their feet. This ritual was still in full 
swing when, after half an hour, my correspondent left the 
gallery. On his way out he asked an attendant if this sort of 
thing often happened. “Fairly often,” said the attendant. 
“It’s the tessellated floor they like. It makes a pretty back- 
ground.” My correspondent adds that one of the young ladies 
was extraordinarly pretty too, but that this was only a small 
consolation for missing some of the pictures which he had 
made a special journey to London to see. 


Deviationist 

A Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to the English 
Language sounds an impeccable idea, but I can’t help feeling 
that Sir Compton Mackenzie and his fellow-crusaders are 
tilting at the wrong set of windmills. It is not the English 
language which is being maltreated when we say ‘ iddle’ for 
‘idyll, ‘idle’ for ‘idol,’ ‘opera’ for ‘6pera’ and the 
fest of it; it is the languages from which we stole these words. 
(I use ‘ stole’ rather than the more conventional * borrowed,’ 


because the latter would imply some obligation to give them 
back, presumably in their original condition.) Even if I felt 
any solicitude for the dead or living languages of which ours 
is so largely compounded, I should regard as hopeless, risible 
and wrong any attempt to restore to their ‘ correct’ pronun- 
ciation our almost bottomless hoard of other peoples’ words. 
Nothing, for instance, will persuade me to talk of civilian 
clothes as ‘ moofti,’ still less—speaking of windmills—am I 
going to say keehotic instead of quixotic. I do not regard 
‘kickshaw’ as an instance of cruelty either to English or to 
French simply because it started life as ‘quelque chose’; nor 
do I mind ‘morale’ being spelt differently from but pro- 
nounced (in theory) the same as the French word which was 
taken over by us within the last fifty years. I do not wince 
when the dish known to the Indians as khichri is pronounced 
by my neighbour at the breakfast table as a trisyllable, and, 
though ‘tiffin’ is not a word to whose use I am greatly 
addicted, I would not support a move to have it recast in a 
form closer to the original Chinese. I do not wish to appear 
uncooperative, still less uncdoperative but I would rather that 
the English language went on enduring—and inflicting—this 
sort of cruelty than join in an attempt to revive by artificial 
respiration all the sprats that this great, casual, spouting whale 
has swallowed and digested down the ages. 


Tongue-Twister 

One sprat which one rather hopes will stick in the whale’s 
throat arrived this week from America in a pedestrian book 
called How Russia Makes War, by Raymond L. Garthoff 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 25s.). It is ‘ corollarially.’ 


The Dunce 


Newbolt, not Kipling, wrote: “ The Gatling’s jammed and 
the colonel’s dead.” We shall, in all probability, never know 
how heavy a toll the mail van robbers took of letters calling 
attention to my hideous mistake; only 53 have got through 
so far. To their writers—and to the many more who did not 
write—I can only offer my thanks and my apologies. To judge 
from their letters, some people seem to have been less pro- 
foundly distressed than others by the howler, and a few even 
treated the matter frivolously. But among the generality, and 
particularly among Old Cliftonians, there was a deep under- 
current of moral indignation, and phrases like “ the indignity 
which this great English man of letters has suffered” were 
common. The stateliest and to my mind—for in these matters 
a certain fenue should be observed—the most fitting rebuke 
came from Mrs. W. F. Parsons, of 46 Malvern Court, S.W.7, 
who wrote: “I refrain from giving you the real title and 
author of the said poem because in the first place it would 
be a salutary exercise for you to discover it for yourself, and 
secondly you will doubtless receive countless other letters of 
remonstrance on the subject. This poem and its author are 
so well known by everyone that your error is all the more 
reprehensible.” In the Spectator office, where nothing of this 
sort has happened before, the consensus of opinion is that I 
must resign from my clubs but need not—this time—join the 
Foreign Legion. 

STRIX 
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McCarthy 


By D. W. BROGAN 


THINK it extremely unlikely that Mrs. Nunn May would 

have lost her post in Cambridge in any event, but it was 

probably only necessary to mention * McCarihyism’ to 
secure her retention. For the name of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin is now a symbol of world importance, But he is 
one kind of symbol outside the United States and another 
inside it. Outside, he is the embodiment of mendacity, hysteria, 
tyranny. He is one of the main authors of the ‘reign of 
terror’ that is asserted to be raging in the United States, that 
reign of terror that silences critics and leads, so it is said, 
even to the expurgation of Aristophanes. 

Inside the United States, Senator McCarthy is regarded by 
many (including some of his committee colleagues) in much 
the same light. But to millions of Americans he is a great 
patriot, doing a great and necessary patriotic work with 
courage and public spirit; to millions more he is doing a 
necessary work but in a possibly offensive way. 

It is an exaggeration, but not much of one, to say that the 
issue of ‘McCarthyism’ is one of the most powerful wedges 
being driven between the British and American peoples (and 
between the American and French and other European 
nations). For there is widespread and, I fear, increasing sup- 
port for the view that Senator McCarthy is representative in 
a double sense, that he represents the present American temper 
and that he is a representative American. From open party 
members and fellow-travellers through the neutralists to the 
merely sentimental pacifists, McCarthyism is the red herring 
and so one of the chief propaganda assets of the Communists 
and their allies. McCarthyism, for, of course, this projection 
is not necessarily accurate and the Senator may be the victim 
of an organised Communist ‘smear’ campaign or simply of 
the human desire to find a scapegoat whose existence will 
justify a policy of anti-Americanism otherwise hard to 
rationalise. 

What lies behind the myth? Why do so many Americans 
accept leadership from the Senator, so many more regard him 
as a mixed blessing but more of a blessing than not? To 
understand the background of the Senator’s success, it is 
necessary to go back to a time, not very remote in years, but 
very remote in temper, the year 1945 when America, having 
won the war, expected all the promised fruits of victory to 
be harvested at once. Among the fruits of victory was, it 
was universally expected, a united, independent, democratic 
China whose natural leader was Chiang Kai-shek. It can be 
argued that it was by refusing to stand aside and let Japan go 
on with the conquest of China, that American policy forced 
the Japanese to attack the United States. Be that as it may, 
the discovery that all was not well in China, the realisation 
that things were getting worse not better and the further 
realisation that the real result of the immense effort and 
sacrifices made by the American people, was the conquest of 
China by a party rightly suspected of being in the closest 
relations with what had now become America’s political 
enemy, the Soviet Union, was shocking. 

To understand this sense of betrayal, it is necessary, too, 
to remember that the American people were given a rosy 
picture of China during most of the war while we were given 
next to no picture at all. True, many journalists of various 
stripes reported adversely on the Kuomintang régime; but 
whereas I think it is safe to say that the few in Britain who 
paid any attention to Chinese affairs at all were most highly 
critical of the Chungking government, in America the picture 
of a great world Power, with a great, hard-fighting army, led 


by a soldier-statesman of the first order, held the field. How 
could this great nation, this great leader, be defeated ? There 


could be only one answer, by treason and American treason 
at that, for it was innocently assumed that America could, had 
she chosen to do so, have ‘ saved China.” That saving China, 
in 1945 and 1946, would have meant a financial and military 
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effort that the American people would not have stood; that 
it would have meant, as a lawyer friend of mine, no dangerous 
radical, pointed out at the time, giving orders to Chiang, not 
mere advice, taking direct responsibility, acting imperially, jg 
a truth that it is convenient to forget. The McCarthy explana. 
tion is simpler and more agreeable, for it absolves the 





American people of all blame, restores American belief jn 
American power and provides a series of scapegoats. 

It is now time to turn to the Senator. And the first thing to 
notice is that he is a much more adroit demagogue than his 
enemies, as a rule, give him credit for. For there were plenty 
of rivals for the job of being the saviour of the Republic from 
the reds. There are plenty of rivals now. But when it comes 
to stealing the show, no one, not Representative Velde, not 
Attorney-General Brownell, can really compete with Senator 
McCarthy. This is often attributed to his wild free-swinging 
style. But I doubt if the Senator is rash, really free-swinging. 
I have the impression that he is, instead, adroit, carefully 
careless, a man who knows very well what he is doing. In 
his revealing tract McCarthyism The Fight for America, the 
Senator’s adroitness is plain enough. A careful lawyer or a 
careful historian can see the flaws in the argument, the questions 
begged, the incompleteness of the data. But Senator McCarthy 
is not aiming at eminent lawyers or historians. He is aiming 
at plain, blunt men and women. ~ 

Then (and here the Senator’s adroitness is again evident), 
Joe is a regular guy himself. When he attacks scientists, 9 
State department experts, the President of Harvard or an fi 
elegant and wealthy senator like Millard Tydings, he is appeal- 
ing to a popular emotion not confined to the United States. 
These superior types are made to appear fools or knaves, 7 
There is behind McCarthyism a good deal of social resentment, 

a good deal of the animus of the groups from * the wrong side | 
of the tracks.’ They are irritated (they are not the only ones § 
to be irritated) by the fact that scientists are now indispensable 
and so many scientists are, from the McCarthy point of view, 
dangerous types. What if his investigation of the research 
station at Fort Monmouth makes it hard to get on with 
research ? Those guys have to be shown where they get off. 
What if a number of distinguished ex-ambassadors protest that 
the foreign service of the United States is being wrecked? 7 
Wasn't that foreign service, at best, a bunch of cookie pushers 7 
and tea drinkers, at worst, of homosexuals and traitors? 7 
What if all the American propaganda effort in Europe is made 
nugatory by the antics of Messrs. Cohn and Shine ?_ Europe 
is crawling with ‘Commies’ anyway. The ‘ age of the common 
man’ has its drawbacks and this is one of them. 

But, and this tends to be neglected, McCarthyism inside the 
United States has other roots. There were secret Communists 
in high places. The Tydings investigation did lean over back- 
wards in giving the Department of State a clean bill of health. 
If it is a fault in the American people to shout ‘we were 
betrayed’ so loudly, it is a fault to forget that there were 4 
traitors, that the charges of communist penetration were not § 
merely a campaign red herring. It is vain to point out® 
that other congressional committees work more effectively % 
and more fairly than does Senator McCarthy’s. As long as 
the ‘liberals’ in America dodge the awkward fact that 
American policy and judgement were, to some degree, affected 
by blindness to the nature of world communism, Senator} 
McCarthy will have things easier than he should or need have. 

The results are in the main bad. Few will be bold enough] 
to report things as they see them if a mistake in judgement 
is to be treated years later as a proof of treason. (In a school ® 
preparing candidates for entry to the State Department, they 
were recently told to be ready to write papers coming down 
on both sides of every question if they could manage it) 
Although the degree to which criticism and discussion in 
America are crippled by McCarthyism is exaggerated. is 
crippled, even if only, as Mr. David Riesman has pointed ou 
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Department, despite the repeated charges that the’ Senator has 
‘cut his ethical corners rather fine’ in his private life, he will 
remain a political force. He will remain a political force for 
the reasons given. He will remain a political force because, 
in his own State, there is a great Polish colony that feels 
betrayed; because there are, all over the Union, corresponding 
groups of Lithuanians, Czechs, Magyars, who feel that their 
kinsmen were sold down the river. He will remain important 
as long as he can guarantee that any statement of his will 
provoke heated replies, from Mr. Truman down. He will 
remain important as long as the Republican Party finds, in 
his charges, a useful red herring. He will remain important 
as long as Europeans use his name as a symbol. And if he is 
wise, he will keep his vaulting ambitions out of sight, but 
although I have great respect for his adroitness, I have not 
much for his wisdom. He will, I trust, be his own worst enemy 
and we have seen how formidable an enemy he can be. 


Cowardice 
By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


URING the last few months there has been a good deal 

of loose thinking on the subject of cowardice. It 

was touched off by the court-martial of a soldier on 
a specific charge of cowardice in Korea; he was alleged to 
have lain uninjured in the bottom of a trench while his 
comrades were repelling a critical enemy attack. He was found 
guilty and sentenced, although the sentence was not in fact 
confirmed. A storm of protest arose, in the course of which 
it was said that cowardice was nowadays recognised by all 
thinking people as a mental disease, that its victim could not 
help himself, and that to punish him was as irrelevant as the 
punishment of the sick in Erewhon. Among others who might 
have been expected to know better was a reasonably well- 
known author, who wrote to a daily paper to say that the 
mere fact that “this unhappy boy” had been brought to a 
court-martial was a victory for the Blimps over the psychiatrists. 

It seems that it is time for some old truths to be recalled. 
We are always learning about cowardice; and most of what 
we have learned in the last forty years is to be found—and 
should certainly be sought—in Lord Moran’s little book The 
Anatomy of Courage. Lord Moran’s thesis, in brief, is that 
“courage is will-power, whereof no man has an unlimited 
stock”; ““a man’s courage is his capital, and he is always 
spending.” He suspects a decline in courage in the last war, 
as opposed to the war before. He says also that certain men, 
whom it should be possible to spot in advance, “are blown 
over by the first breath of battle. If a soldier is not cut out 
for war he should be scrapped forthwith, for he spreads the 
contagion of defeat. But this must of course be done 
without creating an impression that a man has only to com- 
plain of his nerves to get out of the army. There in a sentence, 
half concealed, lies one of the major problems in the training 
of a national army.” All that is indisputable; but once a man 
is in the line, he is there for good or ill. A man tossing in a 
lifeboat on the Atlantic in the middle of winter is scarcely 
justified in saying that it wasn’t for that he joined the Merchant 
Navy, and that he has therefore no obligations. 

I have never heard of a case where a man has been tried 
for cowardice out of mere vindictiveness, or even out of 
absence of sympathy. But I have known of some cases which 
have never been brought to trial for one reason or another: 
Often because the man concerned had made an honest effort 
before failing. But there are also cases where men dodge the 
column before making even an effort, and these are in a very 
different category. If a man is brought to trial, it is because 
his own unit cannot find excuses for him; and even then he 
May escape without trial. 

To be frightened is normal. (“Is courage common ? ” asks 
Lord Moran, and seems uncertain of the answer.) Many men 
become exhilarated under fire, and some are even seized with 
the desire to show off. But most men, to a greater or lesser 
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degree, are frightened; and it is their duty to exert their will- 
power so as to prevent the ascendancy of their fears. Men 
in action need a lead, and they will be tempted to accept the 
first that offers. If it is in the right direction, well and good. 
The whole nation cheered when one private soldier gave a 
gallant lead in Korea, and won the Victoria Cross. Yet a 
fair-sized chunk of the same nation protested even more loudly 
when another private soldier was court-martialled for reacting 
to the same opportunity in the reverse way, and maintained 
that he should have been sent to the psychiatrist instead. If 
public opinion were to be consistent in these matters, it would 
denounce the award of the V.C. as Blimpish, and demand 
that the man who won it be sent to a psychiatrist too. 

The advancing knowledge of psychology has certainly pre- 
vented many miscarriages of justice, but it has also provided 
skirts to hide behind. The phrase * battle neurosis” is per- 
fectly valid when properly applied; but there is something 
wrong when a strapping soldier with no apparent nerves can 
describe himself as suffering from battle neurosis in the same 
complacent voice as though he were announcing a wound in 
the leg. A certain division in the last war, with a fighting 
record second to none, was fast losing its reputation and its 
usefulness. Its commander was replaced by a new broom who 
was also an old hand; and he discovered in the casualty returns 
an unduly high rate of battle neurosis. He gave orders that 
this phrase should be used no more, but replaced with the 
words: “ Overcome by Fear.” The figures shrank away, and 
the division regained its worth. 

You cannot in warfare be thinking all the time of indivi- 
duals. In battle the importance of the individual shrivels away 
to nothing, compared with that of his comrades, his unit, and 
the fight in which they are engaged. It is no longer a question 
of a single man cracking; it is not one man’s personal honour 
lost, nor one man’s skin saved. Cowardice and courage have 
one important thing in common: they are infectious. Unfor- 
tunately cowardice is the more infectious of the two: it can 
run like a forest fire, and you cannot afford it. And the 
coward is not only a menace to his comrades; they must 
do his duty for him. 

I knew a soldier who deserted three times on the eve of 
campaigns. He belonged to one of the best and oldest regi- 
ments in the Army. His comrades suffered heavily each time 
that he was absent, in the Western Desert, in Syria and in 
Burma; he was sentenced each time to imprisonment, and 
each time his sentence was suspended so that he could return 
to his unit and recoup himself; but when VJ Day came he 
had never been in action. More useful was another man in my 
own regiment: /ie always deserted between campaigns, and 
turned up again in time for the next one. When my regiment left 
Damascus en route for Burma in 1942, he was as usual absent 
without leave; but he found out where we had gone, stowed 
away on board another troopship, and turned up one morning 
at Ahmednagar, mingling with the other men in the ablution 
lines and trying to pretend that he had never been missing. 
When he came up before me, I asked him where he had been; 
and he replied: “I had a nice cushy wee job as caretaker 
o’ a Greek kirk in the Auld City 0’ Jerusalem ! ” 

Lord Moran asks: “Is courage common ? ” and I suppose 
the answer to be “ Yes.” For the commonest character on 
the battlefield is the frightened man who chokes his fright, and 
determines not to be overcome by it; and that is certainly 
courage. To the antiphonal question: “Is cowardice 
common ? ” I think we can still say “ No,” so long as cowardice 
is regarded as a disgraceful thing: and it will continue to be 
so regarded unless a misguided public opinion affects a lodge- 
ment on our minds with the thesis that you can catch cowardice 
like jaundice, or inherit it, or acquire it, without shame. 

Fear, because it can induce cowardice, is a real threat to 
human dignity. It can never be wholly exorcised, but it can 
be insured against by forewarning. It is possible, for instance, 
to train young soldiers to expect and not to be surprised by 
the prodigious noise of the modern battlefield. You can simu- 
late some of the strains which the soldier will be called upon 
to withstand. You can teach the officer how to be on the looks 
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out for signs of cracking among his men, and how he can 
temper the wind-up to the lamb which looks like being shorn. 
But the fight to avert fear must be won by the individual 
soldier, who can best replenish his capital of courage by draw- 
ing on the corporate reserves of his unit, to which he must 
himself contribute. The coward is the man who makes no 
attempt to do either. 


The Haunts of Dr. Dee 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


F all the many villages swallowed up by London in 
the course of its growth, few if any seem to have 
retained their integrity more clearly, to have been less 

digested, than the village of Mortlake. In spite of iron railings, 
and a general effort to make it look like a small London park 
or a large London square garden, the Green has a very rural 


air. There are pretty, rickety old houses in Mortlake High 
Street. Round the church of Saint Mary the Virgin and its 


churchyard, narrow lanes and passages running between old red 
brick walls and ancient palings are still known as Vineyard 
Path, Church Path and Mullins Path. In the countrified grave- 
yard low tombs lie swathed in gnarled ivy. The church itself, 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry VIII and depersonalised by 
Victorian restorations, retains a picturesque brick and stone 
tower, with an octagonal wood lantern surmounted by a 
weather-vane above it. Inside the church, which is cold and 
characterless and roomy, there are wall monuments to such 
Jast-century nonentities as Lord and Lady Sidmouth. Augustine 
Phillips, the friend and acting colleague of Shakespeare, lies 
in an unmarked grave in the chancel; near him is buried, also 
with no visible memorial, the body of the most arresting of all 
Mortlake’s past inhabitants—the mysterious Doctor John Dee. 

As late as 1810 the house of Dr. Dee was still standing on 
the Thames Bank at Mortlake. Lysons describes it as being 
at that period a girls’ school, and he records that “ a few years 
ago” there was still an old room ornamented with red and 
white Tudor roses in the house. It must presumably have stood 
not far from the site of the big Watney’s Brewery, which now 
permeates the whole of Mortlake with the soft, sweetish smell 
of malt. The old houses on Thames Bank between the Brewery 
and Chiswick Bridge are amongst the most enviable in London, 
with their capacious well-proportioned rooms, elaborate 
verandahs, and, above all, the placid vista from their windows 
out over the Thames. But Dee’s house must have stood to the 
east of these, somewhere on the river walk along which boats 
were moored in old days. In the bulky autobiographical notes, 
the “Compendious Rehearsal,” which Dee made towards the 
end of his life, he describes one of Queen Elizabeth’s visits to 
him at Mortlake which clearly indicates the river-side position 
of his house. The Queen, who came to see him sometimes on 
horseback, sometimes by coach, was one day returning from 
Richmond “in her coach, the higher way of Mortlake field, 
and when she came right against the church, she turned down 
towards my house, and when she was against my garden in 
the field, Her Majesty staid there a good while,” after which, 
secing Dee at his front door “ making reverent and dutiful 
obeisances to her,” she beckoned him to the coach’s side and 
“then very speedily pulled off her glove and gave me her 
hand to kiss.” Lysons speaks of a survey of Mortlake dated 
1617 which marked Dee’s home as * an ancient house.” 

Who and what was Doctor Dee? The legends about his 
activities current in his lifetime have never been entirely refuted, 
although all his papers, his seventy-five learned treatises, his 
“magic mirror” of cannel coal, and his crystal ball still exist, 
as do the consecrated wafers of wax, covered with hierogly- 
phics, which he used in his later “ actions with spirits.” An 
eminent mathematician and astrologer, widely admired on the 
Continent where he was the first scholar allowed to lecture 
publicly on Euclid, Dee was never more than a Master of Arts, 
although he liked to call himself a Doctor. The bulk of his 
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compatriots—and particularly his neighbours at Mortlake who 
sacked his house and spoiled his great and famous library— 
regarded him as a dangerous sorcerer, a reputation which Deg 
himself alleged to have originated in the fact that, as a twenty. 
one-year-old producer of a play of Aristophanes at Cambridge, 
he had invented a particularly ingenious machine to loft 
characters up into the air. Other people thought of him as a 
devil-worshipper, a magician, a medical doctor, a Government 
spy, and, quite simply, an old fraud. Yet many of his unpub. 
lished works are said to be outstanding both for their erudition 
and their common sense—such, for instance, as the petition he 
put up to Mary Tudor to save manuscripts dispersed at the 
destruction of the monasteries by assembling them in a central 
Royal Library, or the plan, nearly two centuries too early for 
his countrymen, for the immediate acceptance of the Gregorian 
calendar in England. This latter project was worked out at 
the Queen’s express request, and perhaps the oddest aspect of 
the whole improbable story of Dee’s career is the constant and 
attentive, if rather parsimonious, respect with which Elizabeth [ 
always treated him. It was he who had worked out for her § 
astrologically the most propitious day for her Coronation; it 
was he who was sent to Germany to consult foreign doctors 
about the Queen’s teeth; it was he who was asked to give the 
Queen personal instruction in certain occult matters at Gree.- 
wich Palace; he whom she consulted, listening to his argume.is 
for three days, on the appearance of the terrifying comet of 
1577; and he who was peremptorily summoned by the Pr.vy 
Council to work out an antidote against the effects of a wax 
image of Her Majesty, found with a pin stuck through its 
heart, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. When Dee fell ill she sent her 
own physicians to Mortlake, with one of her own ladies-in- 
waiting and special food. All this interest may have been in 
return for his services to her when she was in danger during 
her sister’s reign, and Dee himself came under arrest; it may § 
have been, as an eighteenth-century scholar suggested, that ail 
his hieroglyphs were really a political cypher and that on his 
many journeys to Poland, Hungary, Germany, France and 
Venice Dee was acting as a trusted Government agent; or it 
may have been, far more probably, that the Queen, whose own 
education was of a remarkably high variety, respected and | 
admired his learning and his brains. In any case it is fascinating 
to reflect on the enigma of Dr. Dee as we walk along the river 
at Mortlake, and to imagine Elizabeth, in her cumbrous, sump- 
tuous coach jolting down to the water’s side and conversing 
with this tall, slender old man, whose beard “ as white as milk” 
and “ artist’s gown with hanging sleeves and a slit,” inspired 7 
terror amongst the urchins of Mortlake, who had been taught 9 
that he was in direct communication with the devil. : 
Although Dr. Dee’s tomb in Mortlake church is marked by 7 
no memorial, the village does contain one very extraordinary 
monument of recent date—the Arab tent in dark Forest of Dean | 
stone and white Carrara marble erected in the Catholic grave 
yard on North Worple Way, behind St. Mary’s Church, to the 7 
memory of Sir Richard Burton by his wife. This astounding ® 
and somewhat impressive tomb was put up by Lady Burton] 
in 1890; twelve feet long by twelve broad, and eighteen feet} 
high, it is shaped like a draped Arabian tent, surmounted bye 
a gilt fringe of stars and cressets and a gilt star of nine points 
Inside, on marble trestles, lie the steel and gilt coffins of the 
Burtons side by side: the tent also contains an altar with @ 
tabernacle, a stained glass window and seven oriental hanging | 
lamps. When Burton was buried there in June, 1891, several 9 
of the numerous congregation asked “ why the canvas covey 
is not taken off,” and indeed the effect is still remarkably con® 
vincing. I say ‘still’ because the flap door of the tent, which} 
not only gave access to the interior but bore the Burtons’ namesy 
inscribed on a marble book, as well as a tablet with a sonneé} 
by Justin McCarthy, has lately been replaced by a cememiy 
wall, and the book and tablet lie propped forlornly on the) 
ground. There is in London no public monument to Richa] 
Burton, to whom his country and his generation owed so much 
It seems a pity that his tomb, at least, should not be adequately 
cared for, and that a highly individual late Victorian monumet | 
should be allowed to slither into decay | 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








MUSIC 


SuuRA CHERKASSKY is a sport among modern 
pianists. His technical command of the 
instrument is magnificent, but by no means 
without parallel. What sets him apart 
from all his colleagues that I have heard is 
his approach to the music that he plays. 
The self-effacing good taste, the abnegatory 
posture of the servant of the servants of 
music is not for him. Rather he reverts to 
the style and the manner of the Klavier- 
tigzer—the lions of the nineteenth-century 
pianoforte. He re-creates, re-lives the music 
that he plays, in the unashamedly extrovert 
manner which the public enjoys. This is 
no conscious pose on his part but a plain 
temperamental necessity; and when he 
wisely confines himself to late nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-century music 
—Liszt, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninov—the 
result is not only enthralling but stylistic- 
ally right. The Grieg concerto which he 
played with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra on February 4th is another 
matter. The fashion has been to disregard 
as far as possible the big, showy virtuoso 
passages and to play the work as a lyrical 
suite—a perhaps rather regrettably extended 
version of Grieg’s’ usual Norwegian- 
flavoured trifles. This, of course, is a one- 
sided point of view, and it was only to be 
expected that Cherkassy should present the 
other side. This he did in no uncertain 
manner and with electrifying effect. Custom 
has a good deal staled this concerto, but on 
this occasion it sounded much as it must 
have sounded when Liszt played it through 
from the composer’s manuscript in Feb- 
ruary, 1870. Debussy’s objection that 
Grieg’s music reminded him of ‘a pink 
water-ice * could be happily forgotten. 
Fire, brilliance, and dramatic excitement 
marked the whole performance; and if 
this was not Grieg, many listeners must have 
been tempted to think that it was something 
a good deal better. Very few pianists of 
today could have carried it off and Cher- 
kassky’s performance should not tempt 
them ; nor do I want to hear Cherkassky 
play Bach or Mozart. But here was a per- 
formance completely alive in every bar, a 
challenge to every kind of routine and a 
wholly enjoyable artistic experience. 

I suppose that perhaps Tyrone Guthrie 
had much the same idea of a break with 
tradition in his production of La Traviata at 
Covent Garden. If this is so, the result is 
a warning of how seldom such defiance is 
justified. A few of the more tasteless details 
of the original production have been modi- 
fied, but a waiter still waltzes with a tray 
of drinks in Act 1 and Flora’s party still 
looks like something given back-stage after 
the first night of a new ballet. The new 
Swiss Marguerite, Colette Lorand, sang 
prettily enough, though she had no idea of 
conveying the tragedy and pathos of Verdi’s 
music or of the character as it appeared to 
him and his contemporaries—and can still 
appear to us. No opera in the modern 
repertory demands a more faithful adher- 
ence to all the conventions of the period, 
Scenic as well as musical. The smallest 
Suggestion of modernity sets the audience 
littering at the libretto and wondering at the 
gulf between Verdi’s music and what appears 


to be a trivial, unreal drama. John Lanigan, 
who sang well, was allowed to appear as an 
informal, almost casual character and there 
was no hint, either in his bearing or his dress, 
of the elegant Parisian ‘man about town.’ 
Massenet’s Werther, which has _ been 
revived at Sadler’s Wells, is a careful and 
charming production. Janet Howe, the new 
Charlotte, was handicapped by a cold on 
February 9th but rose well to the demands of 
her big scene at the opening of Act 3. 
Rowland Jones makes a rather too robust 
Werther but sings with great gusto. If the 
orchestra could be more discreet, he would 
not be obliged to use so much voice and 
could attend more easily to details of 
interpretation. 
MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


Le Salaire de la Peur. (Academy.) 
Know What Sailors Are. (Odeon.) 


Henri-GeorGes Ciuzor’s Le Salaire de la 
Peur won the Grand Prix at the 1953 Cannes 
Film Festival as did his Quai des Orfévres and 
Manon at previous Venetian beanos. This 
latest addition to M. Cluzot’s accumula- 
tion of trophies has been awarded for an 
uncompromisingly ‘ powerful’ piece of 
work, too long, too overloaded with ten- 
sion, but at many moments both technically 
and dramatically brilliant. The scene is set 
in some dim Céntral American settlement, 
the purpose of which is undefined but from 
the tropic squalors of which everybody 
wishes to escape. Cluzot takes a long time 
to build up the atmosphere of this place but 
succeeds magnificently. For the down and 
outs who have mysteriously collected here, 
the only hope of earning sufficient money 
to buy a ticket elsewhere is through being 
employed to drive lorries loaded with nitro- 
glycerine for an American oil company. 
As the smallest bump acts like a detonator 
the pay is high. 

Taking four men, Yves Montand, Charles 
Vanel, Folco Lulli and Peter van Eyck, 
Cluzot puts them in two lorries, sends them 
off on a 300-mile run across infamous 
country, and watches, with a cruelly objec- 
tive eye, how they react. Under the constant 
threat of death, and meeting hazards of 
really astonishing spitefulness, the men are 
revealed in their true colours, their characters 
under pressure being sensitively recorded 
without comment. Where the film fails, 
perhaps, is in its resolve to give its audiences 
their full money’s worth of excitement. The 
chapters of accidents are numerous enough 
to fill a library, and Pelion is piled so high 
upon Ossa, that a self-defensive numbness, 
or alternatively an hysteria, takes charge of 
the viewer towards the end. No single 
emotion can be sustained for too long, and 
M. Cluzot has made a mistake in assuming 
that nerves can be indefinitely stretched. 
The acting is admirable, Charles Vanel in 
particular giving a notable performance as 
the tough man of mystery who turns 
coward, and Yves Montand acquitting him- 
self more than honourably as the pleasant 
youth who is changed, partly through fear, 
partly through lust for the ultimate monetary 
rewards, into a Fury. 

This is a fine, intelligent, if brutally 


You 


realistic, film, only marred by a surfeit of 
the good things it offers. 
* - * 

You Know What Sailors Are is a comedy 
written by Peter Rogers on a theme provided 
by Edward Hyams in his novel Sy/vester. 
The story centres round a_ contraption 
manufactured from a pram and three pawn- 
broker’s balls by an _ intoxicated naval 
lieutenant, Donald Sinden, on his night off. 
With some equally tiddly friends he fixes it 
to the deck of a foreign destroyer moored 
alongside his own, and when questioned 
about it the following morning authori- 
tatively states it is the 998, a new type of 
radar. The following sequences, which 
show naval personnel of all ranks pretend- 
ing they have heard of the 998, and the 
endeavours of Naunton Wayne to obtain a 
specimen for his admiral, are extremely 
funny, the good old English’custom of pass- 
ing the buck being viewed with both sym- 
pathy and satire. AI! seems well and Ken 
Annakin, the director, a master of his craft. 
Matters then deteriorate slowly but, unfor- 
tunately, surely. They are kept steady for a 
time by the brilliant acting of Akim Tamir- 
off who, as the President of Agraria journey- 
ing home on his destroyer with this secret 
weapon in his possession, gives one of the 
best comedy performances I have seen in 
years. Malapropisms, such as ** We shall 
be blown from here to maternity,’” spring 
frequently from his lips, but he manages to 
be ridiculous, dignified and lovable all at 
once. The film swoops into low waters 
when Agraria is reached and dozens of 
gorgeously clad girls, Dora Bryan in a 
topee and a couple of crazy scientists take 
the stage. Here the picture, which was 
steering such a steady course in our best 
comedy traditions, sheers off into fantasy 
and becomes a rather indifferent musical 
farce. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


THEATRE 


The Private Secretary. By Charles Hawtrey. 
(Arts.)—Alice Through the Looking Glass. 
Adapted by Felicity Douglas. (Prince’s.) 

Tue London theatre is having a false 

Christmas with The Private Secretary at the 

Arts, Alice Through the Looking Glass at the 


Prince’s and Charley’s Aunt just about 
to arrive at the New. The conventional 
children’s shows have almost all faded 


away and some of them did badly in com- 
petition with ice-pantomimes and circuses. 
Yet here are managements willing to hazard 
big money on * seasonal ’ entertainment out 
of season, which has no such attraction as 
strawberries and cream in March. The Arts 
takes least risk because it can usually find 
itself an audience and has so few seats. The 
Private Secretary is staged lavishly enough, 
though there has been some economising 
on costumes by hiding the hunt-breakfast. 
It is played as pure, hard-hearted farce with- 
out any subtle undertones, like Punch 
cartoons mercilessly jeering at servants, 
governesses and curates, Some people have 
noted that jokes against the spinster, the 
spiritualists and the clergy seem in bad 
taste now. I did not find myself worrying 
over this half so much as about the bad 
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manners of the middle classes (if Hawtrey 
reported accurately) towards their tailors, 
their footmen, and even towards each other. 
But of course it is absurd to look at a farce 
so solemnly—there may be lessons in it for 
students of social change, but we go for a 
laugh, and if some sensibilities are bruised, 
too bad. 

The whole joke depends on Harold Good- 
win as the Rev. Mr. Spalding. Can he be a 
sufficiently innocent duffer to give a hint of 
plausibility ? He can, and is powerfully 
persecuted for it by Richard Wordsworth 
as a deafening Mr. Cattermole. Harold 
Kasket is the sort of tailor who would now 
be found on the edge of Soho rather than 
on the fringe of Mayfair and is much funnier 
for it. 


. » . 
There is something pallid about Alice 
Through the Looking Glass, something 


hesitant, something tentative. What is it ? 
I think, simply enough, that it is the accurate 
reflection of Carroll’s failure to repeat the 
spell of Wonderland. The script, by 
Felicity Douglas, is unusually faithful to the 
original, Alice (Carol Marsh) is pure Tenniel 
(only prettier), and so are the queens, kings, 
knights and others—though the Carpenter, 
instead of his square paper hat, has a flat 
up-for-t’-cup cap. The music is harmless 
tinkling (how hard the french horn works !), 
the singing, with obvious exceptions like 
Binnie Hale and -Griffith Jones, only just 
audible. For lack of plot the piece resolves 
itself into a succession of sketches among 
which by far the nearest to Carroll’s tears- 
behind-laughter is the scene between Alice 
and the White Knight (Michael Denison). 
Nobody looks the part more than Margaret 
Rutherford as the White Queen, unless it be 
Walter Crisham as Tiger Lily—what havoc 
he could cause in Peter Pan playing the 
character of the same name! The whole 
production, dancing, costuming and setting 
is in the best of taste. What a pity it seems 
to get nowhere in the end to die away so 
sadly. 


GERARD FAY 
ART 

‘* We have been to Petworth,’’ wrote 
Constable to Leslie, ‘* and I have thought 
of nothing since but that vast house and its 
contents.’ So rich, indeed, is the total 
effect of the house that the visitor may be 
forgiven for overlooking some of the 
individual contents, It is but a few months 
since I was there, yet beauties are to be 
found among the paintings and works of art 
on view at Messrs. Wildenstein, in aid of the 
National Trust (to whom the fabric, though 
not the contents, of Petworth House belongs), 
which had escaped my eye last autumn. 


This is the best small exhibition in London. 
Eight centuries of continuity at Petworth 
have created one of the finest private col- 
lections in Europe, which can boast such 
treasures of unique quality as the grave and 
subtle ‘Leconfield Aphrodite’ in sandy 
Parian marble and ascribed to Praxitcles, 
and the magnificent fifteenth-century manu- 
script of the Canterbury Tales. The big Van 
Dycks from the Square Dining Room have 
been excluded from the present selec- 
tion (which is no great hardship while the 
Burlington House exhibition is with us) and 
four-fifths of the Turners, but what splendid 
things there are here ! A change to see the 
great magisterial Claude is alone worth half- 
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a-crown of anyone’s money. Among other 
attractions are Bernardo Bellotto’s impres- 
sive Piazza del Campidoglio, once attributed 
to Canaletto ; a cunning, pig-eyed Thomas 
Cromwell and a Flemish Catherine of Spain ; 
a typically and oddly haunting group by the 
brothers Le Nain; a lovely Gainsborough 
‘fancy piece’ of children and cattle, three 
lovely Hobbemas and Blake’s Satan Calling 
up His Legions. Worth noting, too, are the 
odd little painting of a Cistercian or Car- 
thusian Sister by the engraver Jean Barbault, 
and the view of Windsor Castle by Jan 
Griffier (1652/6-1718) with the scholars 
playing in the foreground. 

Another provincial collection makes its 
bow at Agnew’s, where the Whitworth Art 
Gallery, Manchester, shows some 120 
examples from the finest collection of English 
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watercolours outside the metropolis—many 
of them never before seen in London. This 
is a must, and to the Gallery—now hard hit 
by rising costs—go the proceeds of this 
exhibition. 

Two other mixed shows demand a visit, 
The Lefevre Gallery have some fine French 
paintings of the last and present centuries, 
few of them familiar. A Courbet seascape, 
in the glimmer of twilight, with the topmost 
surface of a heavy, oppressive bank of cloud 
catching the last of the sun, is particularly 
impressive. A couple of doors away Messrs, 
Tooth are presenting an anthology of British 
contemporaries, notable among them Stanley 
Spencer who shows four canvases, including 
two from a new series dealing with Cookham 
Regatta. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


New Customs 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 206 
Report by Pamela Hoare 


For the usual prizes readers were asked to bestow a custom of their own invention on any one 
British town or village, which they felt to be lacking in this respect, giving details of its origin 
and a description of the rites to be performed annually. 


Some entries were rather too involved 
and intricate, and some too fanciful; The 
Golden Bough is obviously a popular bedside 
book. I was looking for something authentic- 
sounding with a sort of Cold Comfort Farm, 
or pagan atmosphere (I am haunted too, by 
Logan Pearsall-Smith’s Vicar of Lynch) and 
faintly satirical of guide books and prochures, 
Several of the entries went to the wall, 
because fictitious names were used for the 
towns and villages. 

D. R. Peddy tilted at Spectator competi- 
tions with his Gower Money, distributed 
by a hooded figure known as Ye-Ed. and 
some people devised neat customs, by 
telescoping place names, such as Socking 
the Hass at Hassocks, from H. A. C. Evans. 

After meandering through a maze of 
derivations and corruptions, Bull-Belling, 
Ram Twizzing, Bishop Tussling and Dean 
Dipping, I decided to give thirty shillings 
each to Nancy Gunter and ‘Pibwob,’ and 
£1 each to Granville Garley and Kenneth 
S. Kitchin. (These last two prizewinning 
entries are omitted through lack of space.) 

Runners-up were Peter Gayer (with some 
good taurine mythology), C. A. Harper and 
the Rev. R. Y. Holmes. 


PRIZES 
(NANCY GUNTER) 
Clout-Casting at Midsomer Norton 

An antiquarian has advanced the interesting 
theory that the name of the charming west- 
country village of Midsomer Norton was 
formerly spelt ‘Midsummer Naughton,’ and 
if such is actually the case it throws some light 
on the origins of the ancient Clout-Casting 
Ceremony performed annually on an adjacent 
hill called Cloutstop. 

Legend has it that the Devil appeared to a 
local shepherdess on this hill and rudely 
demanded a ‘clout’ as a keepsake, but her 
sturdy swain, appearing opportunely, gave 
Satan such a clout that he promptly fled. 

The ceremony is, therefore, probably prop- 
itiatory, since each Midsummer Eve the village 
girls repair to Cloutstop where they dance in a 
a circle, chanting: 

**Clouts we cast for love so true, 

Hornie O’ Cloutstop shake the dew.’ 
(‘Shake the dew’’ is evidently a corruption 
of ‘‘Take thy Due.**) Each then casts a 


kerchief embroidered with her name into the 
circle and all flee shricking down the hill, 
This is the signal for the young men to dash 
up Cloutstop, each to find his lady’s ‘clout,’ 
catch her and present it to her with a kiss. 

Originally shifts were cast instead, but the 
ceremony has now become, if one may be 
allowed the term, divestigial. 


(‘PrBwosB") 
Annual Ceremony at Motherwell 


Motherwell keeps its traditional observance 
on the Monday following Mothering Sunday, 
On that day all the married women of the 
district, wearing some garment of sheepskin 
and carrying hazel catkins, assemble at their 
well, round which at daybreak joining hands 
they circle thrice, chanting, “Maa—maa— 
maa,’ in imitation of ewes calling their young, 
They then throw their catkins (lamb ’s-tails) 
into the well and wish. It is commonly believed 
that their wishes will come true. These are of 
two kinds; actual mothers wish for the health 
and good fortune of their children, the 
childless that they may achieve motherhood. . 
After this they return to their homes in silence, 
whence some philologists derive the phrase 
“Keep mum.’ 

The choice of Monday (Moon-day) points 
to this custom dating back to pagan times, 
when the Moon was regarded as the Mother 
of the sky, whose Father was the Sun. 

Throughout the world, particularly in 
Scotland, wells are considered holy and, as 
wishing-wells, to have the property of making 
wishes come true. Further, since water is the 
great source of life, it is fitting that wells 
should be associated with motherhood. 


t 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 209 
Set by Tom Bowling 


‘* Write a list,’’ runs an entry in Hardy's © 


journal for 1883, ‘‘of things which everybody 
thinks and nobody says; and a list of things 
that everybody says and nobody thinks." 
The usual prize of £5 is offered for a list of 
three of each. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, m 
envelopes marked ‘Competition,’ and must 
be received not later than February 23rd. | 
Results will be published in the Spectator 
of March 5th. 
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Letters to the Editor 





A PSYCHIATRIST’S CHOICE 


$in,—Your article ‘A Psychiatrist’s Choice 
js most interesting and I write as one whe 
edmires immensely the work psychiatrists are 
doing. I am concerned, however, to note that 
increasingly physical treatments of mental 
disease are taking precedence over the longer 
and more arduous psychoanalytical techniques. 
If it be proved that mental illness is physically 
caused, then we should expect physical reme- 
dies to eradicate it. That some mental ill- 
nesses are physically caused no one doubts, 
but the mere cessation of symptoms following 
physical treatment does not necessarily prove 
physical causation or that a radical cure has 
been found, 

For example, I think of a woman plunged 
into griet by the death of her son. Twenty 
times a day she has fits of crying. Her tears 
could be stopped by the surgical removal of 
her tear-ducts, but that would not heal a 
broken heart. Perhaps the only radical cure 
is in religion. 

I note your correspondent’s comments on 
the operation called leucotomy, by which the 
frontal lobes of the brain are destroyed or 
put out of action. Some have claimed that 
this physical operation ‘changes the charac- 
ter’ of the patient. But how poor is the 
logic! If I take a violin from a musician who 
loves to express himself in terms of violin 
music, smash his instrument and prevent him 
from getting another, have I ‘changed his 


, 


character” and made him an unmusical per- 
son? Assuredly not! I have only taken 
away the only means by which he could 


express his musical character. It may be a 
very good thing in leucotomy to destroy the 
part of the brain by which certain emotions 
are expressed, but there is no evidence that 
character is altered. 

It seems fundamental to discover in every 
case of mental illness whether, in fact, the 
cause is physical or psychological. If the 
former, by all means let physical remedies be 
used, but, as I have tried to show, the cessation 
of symptoms no more means that the disease 
is eradicated than the cessation of tears in the 
case above means that the patient's grief has 


been dealt with. Wittkower claims to have 
proved that our emotions can alter the 
chemical composition of our secretions. For 


myself | believe that many physical illnesses 
have emotional and spiritual causes and to 
change the emotion may set the patient free 
today, as when a man exchanging the tyranny 
of guilt for the freedom of forgiveness found 
that he could take up his bed and walk.— 
Yours faithfully, : 

LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 
The City Temple 
Sir,—You will doubtless be flooded out by 
comments on ‘A Psychiatrist’s Choice,’ an 
article written by invitation. Anyone working 
in psychiatry can easily recognise the author- 
ship, and if the guess is right, the author is 
known as an established authority, a sincere 
and sensitive worker, and a man with neither 
need nor wish to advertise. 

There is room for divergence of opinion in 
any science, and it is right that the public 
should know that for many doctors leucotomy 
seems to be the most awful of mistakes that 
doctors from time to time have made. I 
myself question the whole outlook of those 


who practise the so-called 
methods of treatment of persons with healthy 
brains but with mental illness. This new 
development in medical science runs counter 
to the advances gained on behalf of the true 
individual self by philosophers and poets 
during recent centuries, so that it is difficult 
to see how the idea of “ 10,000 leucotomies 
in this country alone” can be generally 
tolerated except it be that the public knows 
only how to trust a doctor, and is not in a 
Position to suspect him. 

The author of the article gives himself away 
gradually, for we find that not only hospital 
patients but also psycho-neurotics and indeed 
those who are driven by anxiety to smoke or 
to drink or to take phenobarbitone apparently 
need a course of fits, if not actually the 
division of a tract in the frontal lobe of the 
brain. 

Surely the trouble is that there are dis- 
illusionments and dilemmas inherent in life, 
that life is difficult, and that the doctors who 
enthusiastically deal in the ‘physical 
methods’ are caught up in a flight to sanity 
which is perhaps the ugliest thing in our 
modern world. 

Can we assume that the aim of the doctor 
is to relieve suffering at all costs? The 
question must always be asked: at what cost ? 
If mental illness is an organisation defending 
the true self then it must be respected; and 
the only cure we should tolerate is an undoing 


of the need for the defence. The slogan: 
relief of suffering, applied to mental dis- 
orders can lead anywhere, certainly to 
euthanasia, and euthanasia has _ distinct 


advantages over the partial destruction of a 
normal brain.—Yours faithfully, 
D. W. WINNICOTT 


87 Chester Square, S.W.1 


Sir,—How refreshing to read the views of 
‘Psychiatrist’ in your issue of February Sth. 
I feel that for too long have the successes 
of physical methods in treatment of mental 
troubles been overshadowed by the analytical 
couch. 

I see no reason to disbelieve that in years 
to come, as more is revealed of the apparatus 
of the mind, physical treatment will replace 
the abstract. When this day dawns the present 
cult which seeks to explain everything in such 
obscure terminology as ‘ complex,’ ‘ego’ and 
* sublimated * what-have-yous will be seen for 
what it is—a convenient method of describing 
that which, in our twentieth-century brashness, 
we are reluctant to admit we do not under- 
stand.—-Yours faithfully, 

R. TURNER 
72 Kings Cross Road, W.C.1 


Sir,— A Psychiatrist’s Choice’ is interesting, 
pungent and much of it to the point, but | 
am disturbed at the implications. If research 
and practice are to concentrate on physical 
treatment without regard to ‘theories and 
explanations,’ the great danger is of unbridled 
experimentation (with human beings) and 
eventual abuse of the special knowledge of 
psychiatrists. This is not peculiar to psychiatry 
but applies to all branches of science, of 
which the question of nuclear energy and the 
atom bomb is an outstanding example. It is 
therefore not surprising that ‘Psychiatrist’ 
looks up to Russja as leading in the field and 
would have us follow suit in order to preserve 


it. 


* physical’ 
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western civilisation, but which in effect would 
turn it into a new totalitarianism. 

Incidentally, when he mentions Jesuit’s bark 
and lemons being effectively used against 
malaria and scurvy hundreds of years before 
an explanation for it was found, why does he 
not list also the quack remedies used in many 
more cases at that time against these diseases 
which probably did much more harm than 
good ? 

Altogether, rather a dangerous man in any 
resurgence of totalitarian ideas—Yours faith- 
fully, 

K. GOTTESMANN 
18-19 Fish Street Hill, E.C.3 


A SHOCK FOR LANCASHIRE 


Sirn,—While Lancashire talks with a 1930 
accent of the dumped shilling shirt, equally 
dated Daily Express leaders mope and rant 
over a collapse of the Empire, apparently to be 
brought about by a modest trade pact volun- 
tarily made by a Conservative government 
from a strong bargaining position. Why so 
much fuss? Evidently the voice of the past 
is more articulate than that of the present, 
and the large body of British industry which 
is exporting successfully to Japan needs a 
lobby as active and vociferous as that of the 
two or three trades which must, in the nature 
of things, suffer in (and draw stimulation from) 
a competitive world. 

In a quiet way we are selling a lot to Japan, 
much of it in industries which export a key 
commodity, craftsmanship; cars, machine 
tools, aircraft and electronic equipment, as 
well as insurance and shipping, are ready 
examples. It should be unnecessary to point 
out that if we do not buy something of what 
Japan has to sell, those of our industries 
which are virile and expanding to-day will be 
deprived of their opportunity to deliver the 
Comets and television stations and Austins 
and Hillmans which Japan is anxious to take 
from us. Is the whole nation to lose these 
exports in Order to maintain Lancashire in the 
style to which she has been accustomed ? No 
economic advantage can come, even to Lan- 
cashire, from advocating less trade for Britain 
instead of more, for Lancashire stands or falls 
with us all, despite her natural preoccupation 
with local affairs. May an outsider suggest, 
with all diffidence, that Lancastrians look care- 
fully at some of the changes which have 
occurred in their county in the past decade ? 
High-precision engineering is now employing 
thousands in the heart of the cotton country, 
and other radically different industries are 
represented in increasing strength. If full pay 
packets rather than textiles at any price are 
the aim, this surely should be the local re- 
sponse to a world market where a proportion 
—and only a proportion—of our textile pro- 
duction is hopelessly out of the running. 

The Imperial Preference conception is in 
this context a sentimental rather than an 
economic idea. Who is being protected ? Not 
the Malayan, nor the Swazi, nor the Nigerian. 
They are only too glad to spend less of their 
pay on their shirts; a concession which we 
might say the average colonial subject 
deserves in the light of the past century's 
trading account. The real motive is United 
Kingdom Preference; but its Empire Crusaders 
have a policy which would do much more 
harm to the true sentiment binding the 
Commonwealth than can be done by a 
commonsense bargain with a major indus- 
trialised market where buyers are glad to see 
us, and are more than a little baffled by a 
British hostility which contrasts strangely 
with the dollar brandy flowing from the 
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unquestioning American St. Bernard.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HUGH RICE 
Popefield, St. Albans, Hertfordshire 


POT-SHOT AT A PROCONSUL 

In ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ for Feb- 
ruary Sth, Strix takes me to task for being 
‘vindictive’ in my article in the Twentieth 
Century on General Templer, regrets that | 
should quote Time magazine in a context re- 
flecting on the British Empire, and urges me 
to be more ‘ urbane.’ 

May I be allowed to state that my 
of General Templer is based on _ personal 
knowledge and experience which could, if 
necessary, be related on oath and confirmed 
by witnesses, I have, however, in the interests 
of moderation and fairness, preferred to quote 
from published sources what I myself knew 
to be true, Why does not Strix accept. the 
accuracy of Time's reporting ? Whatever miay 
be said against Time, its reporting on Malaya 
is graphic and forthright and does not seek to 
conceal unpalatable truths behind euphemism 
and gentlemanly verbiage. In the British Press 
there has been a widespread agreement to 
represent General Templer’s regime in Malaya 
as an outstanding success and the war against 
the Communist terrorists as as good as won 
The news situation regarding Malaya is, there- 
fore, very much the same as it was during the 
abdication of King Edward VIIl—namely, 
everybody in the world knows the facts, 
except the British. It is not the fault of the 
newspaper correspondents. One correspondent 
in particular, with remarkable courage, con- 
sistently reported the truth regarding General 
Templer and the Malayan * stalemate,’ and it 
is to the honour of his great newspaper that 
they published his reports for well over a 
year {he has since been transferred) 

If 1 had been merely urbane, should I have 
been accorded the distinction of notice in the 
Spectator? Is General Templer, strongly 
supported by armoured cars, to be guaranteed 
a monopoly of insult and abuse while his 
unarmed critics restricted to urbane 
innuendos ? Will not Strix concede that it is 
just possible that in over thirty years of close 
contact with the people of Malaya _ before 
General Templer arrived there | acquired 
some litte regard for them so that I am out- 
raged when in Jungle Green (endorsed by 
General Templer as ‘authentic’) they are 
referred to as ‘Niggers’ or ‘ Bastard 
Chinks’* ? 

As Strix rightly says, I maintain that the 
Malaya should not have been 
1 would be absolved 


Sir, 


picture 


are 


civil control of 
given to a soldier, but 


from any animus against the Army. I have 
in my article made full mention of General 
Templer’s long and distinguished military 
record, and I have recognised that his par- 


ticular qualities may be of great use in certain 
military situations. I myself served for over 
eight years in the Army in the two wars, and 
Il was commanding an infantry company in 
the front line while General Templer was still 
at school 

Finally, there is one question that bothers 
me much more than the immediate one of 
General Templer, and perhaps Strix may be 
ble to help me answer it. Why is it that so 
many polished and sensitive gentlemen who 
(among themselves) have “that chastity of 
honour that feels pain like a wound” yet 
hold that with subordinates or native peoples 
the ordinary rules do not apply ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

VICTOR 

10 Lyndewode Road, Cambridge 


PURCBLL 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Sin,—Mr. P. A. Preen takes a chance on my 
inexperience (not quite justifiably) but he 


should not do so on my ignorance or under- 
standing: St. Paul also recommended charity. 
He is irrelevant, as well as impertinent. 
Importance, for instance, is difficult to assess, 
but I am sure the brain is more * important’ 
than the backbone. N.C.O.’s are ‘the back- 
bone of the British Army’: the nickname, 
or its truth, constitute no case for paying 
them equally with officers. Besides, I was 
only concerned with the grammar school case, 
though there are different arguments for other 
Broadening the issue, Mr. Preen 
isks me one straight question: How do I 
propose to professional skill ? \ 
salary scale for teachers should be based on: 
(a) Qualifications (degrees, certificates, 
research; consideration of special experience). 
(b) Length of service. (c) Responsibility A. 
(calculated on the number of pupil-hours 
taught, or a similar unit). (d) Responsibility 
B. (calculated both on the academic standard 
of work taught—e.g. Ordinary or Advanced 
G.C.E. level; and on the degree of specialisa- 
tion, as in the Teviot scale). {e) Special 
responsibility (headships of departments; 
extra administrative duties). 


inereases. 


assess 


There are apparent discrepancies which 
I have no space to discuss, and 1 am aware 
that this scale would require complicated 
assessment: I would not add to it by including 
‘devotion,’ which is its own reward. It 
makes apparent the bases—({a) and (d)—ol 
a differential for ‘grammar schools’ (or 
schools doing equivalent academic work): it 
rewards the academic and intellectual quali- 
ties essential to grammar school teachers. 
Now I know that intellect is undemocratic,— 
the grammar schools were founded to change 
that regrettable state of affairs—but I imagine 
that St. Paul might raise his eyebrows at the 
extraordinary assumption that it is also un- 
Christian! But the salaries of more than 
grammar school teachers would be improved, 
though not equally. Mr. Preen, like many, 
seems really to resent the very idea of 
differential rewards. But the country’s 
economy can no longer stand the recurring 
cycle of flat-rate increases; more, not less, 
differentiation is needed—rewards for initia- 
tive, qualifications, skill and work done: this 


scale offers them.—Yours faithfully, 


DAVID HENSCHEL 


Kine Edward's School, Stourbridge 


OLD MALMSEY 


Sik,—I wish to point out an error in the 
information which you’ give concerning 
Madeira in the travel supplement to your 
issue dated January 29th. 


In the footnote to the section dealing with 
this island, you state that Madeira is not 
actually in the sterling area, but hotels may 
be paid in this country in sterling. This is 
in fact not so. 


Iwo hotels in Funchal, namely, Reid's and 
the New Avenue, have special currency con- 
cessions whereby visitors only pay 25s. per 
day (plus, in the case of Reid's, the 10 per 
cent. service charge) in foreign currency, the 
balance of their hotel account being payable 
in sterling. At the remaining hotels, however, 
all charges must be paid from the foreign 
currency allowance.—Yours faithfully, 


R. J. CLARK 
Aquila Airways Limited 


1954 
A MODEST EXPOSTULATION 
TO COMPTON MACKENZIE 


God bless my soul, grave Sir, would yoy 
condemn us 


To speak henceforth of Rohmulus and 
Remmus ? 

Must his long vowel ever cling like ivy 

Around that very dull historian Livy ? 

Must Venus — a round, ripe word like'a 
plum 

Withering to Wennus, strike the Museg 
dumb ? 

Why should this care for languages bg 


shown 

Always to Latin, never to our own 

Ours also is a tongue; her native laws, 

Not derivations, must decide the cause. 

Our usage rules (speech knows no higher 
court) 

“ Antepenultimates are mostly short. 

And most penultimates with us shal! be 

Lengthened, whate’er their pristine quan- 
tity.” 

Thus from sublimis though we get sublime, 

Sublimity with divinity shall rhyme; 

Though crime, yet criminal; though rare, 
yet charity 

Rhymed in our fathers’ days (see Hood) 
with rarity; 

Thus only ignorant pedants would maligna 
us 

For saying minimum but also minus. 

Nay, Sir, in your own speech, I'll lay a 
dollar, 

The Arctic bear is Polar and not Pollar, 

Do you say Feeminine ? Abohminate ? 

Do you make long the first of mavigate ? 

Would you sow clean and English corn with 
cockle 

By calling a familiar pub “the Loccal”? 

Love still, but wiselier love, our ancienf 
speech; 


> 


He first must learn it who aspires to teach, 
"Spite of pedantic rules, it reigns assured, 
Each syllable by lapse of time matured, 
Each word a far-come wanderer, journeying 
through 
Regions and sound-laws Caesar never knew, 
Handle with reverent skill, or else forbear 
To touch “the freedom of our ain 
Vulgaire.” 


Magdalen College, Cc. S. LEWIS 


Oxford 
Sirn,—Surely Sir Compton Mackenzie has 
founded the wrong society: it should have 
been the Society-for the Encouragement of 
the Ossification of the English Language. 
From his article of a fortnight ago and the 
footnote in the current number of 
Spectator one is led to understand that he 
deplores the death of such forms as vitamins 
(with the first syllable rhyming with rite) on 
the ground that they are more etymological 
than those which have replaced them. The 
trouble with this kind of argument is that 
it is generally wrong: the normal pronuncia- 
tion of the i (vit rhyming with Dif) is a good 
deal nearer the Latin vowel (ee) than is the 
modern English diphthong. Even if it were 
right, would it be relevant ? 


the § 


Does it matter 9 


whether a word is good Latin, Greek or Sans- 9 


crit so long as it is good English? And if 
it is spoken in a certain way by a majority of 
reasonably well educated people then it is 
good English. 

It may happen that there are more than 
one: my generation says Jather (to rhyme with 
gather) whereas most English people under 
thirty make the word rhyme with rather. Both 
forms are ‘right’ at the moment but it is 3 
safe bet that in say, 1984 only old fogies will 
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northern arm of the harbour 


Ty 


at Mombasa, Kenya, come 


\\ YY 


dhows of every shape and 





ee ee ee ee 


size ranging from the tall 
Sambuk, with its square galleon stern, 
(illustrated above) to the utilitarian 


Boom. Manned by Swahili, Somali, 





Arabs and Indians, the dhows are in 
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SS ane 


wan 























the direct line of descent from the 


ancient vessels in which men first 


SS 


AAA 





sailed the waters of the Near East. 
Today they carry dates from Basra, 
salt for Mombasa and a vast variety of 
miscellaneous cargo and as long as 
there are commodities which can be 
transported more cheaply by sail than 


by steam, the dhows will have a part to 








play in modern East African commerce. 
Our branches in British East Africa 
are particularly well placed to answer 
your questions on market conditions, 
or local commercial undertakings. 
Please address your initial enquiries to 
our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lembard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
Z (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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use the former pronunciation. Is it impor- 
tant? Does Sir Compton Mackenzie care 
whether Pope would approve of his pronun- 
ciation of the word oblige? Let us be con- 
sistent. If a form is good because it is old, 
or more like those of a parent language, we 
should not talk modern English, nor Middle 
English, nor Anglo-Saxon, nor even Latin, but 
Indo-European or Proto-Aryan, or whatever 
came first, for if this generation speaks bad 
English by the standards of Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, he speaks bad English by those 
of Shakespeare, execrable English by those of 
Chaucer, gibberish by those of Bede. As for 
the Romans, they would laugh their heads off 
at his vowels, his consonants, his * quantities’ 
and stress, and they would not be wrong 
since he wants to speak Latin. Those of us 
who aim at speaking 1954 English could afford 
to let them laugh. 

In any case I fear that it will take more 
than the S.P.C.E.L. to stop the natural 
development of English: fortunately it is not 
A dead tongue yet.— Yours faithfully, 

A. CLASSE 


Department of Phonetics, Glasgow Univetsity 


Sir.—I have waited in vain for someone to 
expose the fallacies in Sir Compton Macken- 
zie’s article on English pronunciation in the 
Spectator of January 22nd. The main point 
is that in words derived from Latin and Greek, 
the quantity of the vowel in the original has 
as little to do with the case as, in a different 
context, had the flowers that bloom in the 
Spring. English has its own rules of pro- 
nunciation, one of which is that in dissyllables 
the first vowel tends to be pronounced long. 
(Sir Compton inadvertently admits this prin- 
ciple when he prefers *zébra’ to * zébra’.) 


Thus the Greek statesman *Sélon* becomes 
in English ‘Sélon, the Greek ~* Thétis,’ 
* Thétis,” ‘Eros, *fros,” and so on. Many 


similar instances could be quoted of Anglicised 
Latin words, e.g., ‘Magi,’ * nisi.’ 

In words of three or more syllables, on the 
other hand, the English tendency is for the 
antepenultimate vowel to be pronounced 
short: so the Greck ‘Sdécrates’ becomes 
* Sdécrates* and the BBC committee correctly 
recommended ‘ déficit’” and retained * Opera,’ 
even though jt suggested ‘6pus’ for the 
singular: hence too ‘aménities, as against 
the pronunciation ‘aménities.” which is 
unfortunately so prevalent nowadays. Though 
1 feel sure Sir Compton Mackenzie 
will perish rather than give up *‘ Ominous,” the 
weight of evidence is against him. 


Incidentally, the greatest monstrosity pro- 
duced by the BBC committee referred to was 
surely the recommended pronunciation 
*kondewit” for the word * conduit..-- Yours 
faithfully, 

E. BEELEY 
Lydney Glos 
Sik.—Three rousing cheers for Sir Compton 
Mackenzie! His valiant effort to stop the rot 


in the pronunciation of English deserves the 
support of all of us, guilty as we all probably 


are in the use of such words as nominal and 
sinn¢ma--though in the latter case we can 
exercise our ancient privilege and put the 
blame the French. 

While heartily agreeing with Sir Compton's 
castigation of those who say Thétis, | have 
even less use for those illiterates (often to 
be heard in BBC programmes) who call her 


husband Peleus and similarly degrade Perséis 


and 1 heséiis 


As I finish this letter, a voice on the wire- 
less is talking of ‘an agenda.’ 


What would 
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be the plural of that ?—Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY BOLTON 
Summer Fields, Near Oxford 


Sir,—I have been reading about English in the 
Spectator, 1 was fifth in Latin last term. 
November means ninth month, so it is the 
proper name for September, and December is 
the proper name for October, so we ought to 
call them like that now. I told Hankin and 
he said, “ What about English?” and I said, 
“ Latin is more important than English,” and 
he gave me a punch in the jaw. And my 
pater was very pleased about something he 
called Bonus Shares, so I said it should be 
Bonus Shares, and he gave me a clip over the 
ear. I thought I would tell you.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GEORGIUS SIMPKINSON 
Lower Fourth 


LITERALLY 
Sir,—A ‘literally’ which Sir Compton Mac- 
kenzie may not have in his unusual collection 
occurs in a passage of John Cowper Powys’s 


> 
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Autobiography, paying figurative tribute ig 
his brother Llewelyn. He describes him as 
“... more full of the abounding magnetism 
of life than any human being I have ever 
known. He literally radiated the sun-born 
exultation that mounted up with immortal 
exuberance within him. Everything he touched 
turned to imaginative gold. His humour, his 
high spirits seemed inexhaustible, He drank of 
Life till he reeled into the morning mists of 
Creation. . . .” 
As an enthusiastic admirer of both writers 
I have often attempted to plead poetic licence 
in defence of this passage.—-Yours faithfully, 
. JOHN H. PREVETT 


13 Courtney Road, Waddon, Surrey 


Sirn,—Would Compton Mackenzie be kind 

enough to clear up a doubt still hovering in 

my mind from his article of February Sth ? 
Was he seized with sciatica literally in the 


middle of his Kiel Canal ?—Yours faithfully, 
MEDICAL SIUDENT 


10 Hans Place, S Wd 


Country Life 


Some days ago I had a letter from a friend 
who spoke of the compensations of living in 
a remote place—a verdant part of County 
Clare. I spent my impressionable years on 
a comparatively remote farm. I was never 
lonely, never short of entertainment of a 
homely sort, and I was never distracted by 
external things. When the post came late in 
the day, bringing newspapers of the day 
before, no one was ever conscious of living 
bchind the times for, after all, Monday's news 
was always Tuesday’s news to us and we read 
Sunday’s paper on Monday. The great com- 
pensation of living out there, folded by the 
hills, sheltered by a fir planting and towered 
over by three giant trees, was the wonderful 
peacefulness of our days. Time had no 
special significance except that someone rose 
to kindle a fire with sticks in the early hours 
and someone had to lock the fowlhouses at 
nightfall. We had time to listen to our own 
thoughts, time to turn the handle of the 
churn and do the things that had to be done 
before we went thankfully to bed. I was 
often a great deal less happy later on when 
I could buy the current evening paper a little 
after mid-day and stood crammed with my 
neighbour in the underground. 


Snow-Blind Sheep 

Talking to S. who has many contacts in the 
countryside round about, I gathered that the 
spell of bleak snowy weather did not catch 
the hill farmers completely unawares. As so 
often happens, snow on the morrow was 
anticipated by the flocks which moved to 
sheltered ground and by the shepherds who 
took precautions and moved their charges to 

il lower fields. A sheep has a good heavy 
skin and the fleece is thick and to some extent 
greasy so that the animal’s insulation from 
the cold is not so bad. The losses that have 
been suffered by the flock masters have not 
been through the death of sheep from ice and 


low temperatures but from a much more 
tragic cause—snow-blindness. The ewes that 
have had to be ‘put down’ in our area 


through snow-blindness constitute a serious 
loss. I am told that in one morning at least 
twenty were brought to the abattoir and 
nearly all were carrying lambs. The slaughter 


of a ewe is not a total loss, but the loss js 
considerable when one or two lambs are un- 
born. A friend who was doing well with his 
early lambs discovered the first snow-blind 
victims up among the gorse bushes, lost and 
bewildered and unable to feed. He told me 
that had he not been in the habit of looking 
with great care he would have missed them 
and their suffering would have been prolonged 
for at least a day, : 


Beehive Inspection 


Yesterday I went along the path to the 
beehives and inspected the boxes, seeing that 
the lids were still firmly down and the wire 
bracings to hold against the gale were all 
doing their work. As a sort of double 
insurance, I laid half-bricks on the tops of 
the hives, examined the entrances for ice or 
thick frost and gently tapped each one and 
put my ear to the wall for some sign of 
activity within. It was asking a lot. No sound 
came from any hive, but as they are all of 
very sound and solid construction and each 
colony well quilted and protected, I decided 
that things were as they should be within. 
There was nothing else I could do, however 
anxious I was about the inmates. It was too 
cold to tamper with the hives and in any 
case each one has enough food in store to 
last until milder days arrive. As soon as it 
improves, two of the colonies must be given 
candy, for they did not seem to make as much 
progress as their larger neighbours. None 
of the colonies was robbed and our reward 
for this forbearance is to come, if the apple 
blossom is plentiful, if the summer is warm 
and all goes well, which means having re 
than a little faith. 


Potato Sprouts 


’ 


Suffering from aberration so far as sp t- 
ing potato seed is concerned, I said the other 
week that too much light produces long weak 
shoots. Full light produces a healthy sprout, 
as Mr. Gordon Place of Crianlarich in Perth 


kindly points out. Light of any sort will 
cause tubers to sprout, and if the storing 
place has a badly covered window the seed 
will sprout prematurely in long spindly 
growth. IAN NIALL 
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or at any branch. 





To what extent 
Western machines and methods 


influence India’s ancient, interwoven cultures can 
only be judged by those directly involved. That is 
why the experience of the National Bank of India can 
be so helpful to British businessmen. The Bank’s 
intimate knowledge of life in the areas which it serves 
is always at hand to guide those wishing to trade 
there. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head Office 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR 
UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 
Bankers to the Government in: 
ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 
Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 











The QUICKEST way between two points 


That’s why journalists, businessmen, 
planters and poets, the boy in 
Basutoland, and the girl next door 
cable ‘via Imperial’. You can send 
a cable from any of Britain’s 13,000 
Postal Telegraph Offices. 


‘GPQO}) Post Office Cable 


naneclline 


is by 


CABLE 


via Imperial 





& Wireless Services 
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OO may be hypnotised in more ways than 


one. A daily newspaper can exert a hypnotic 





spell which can gradually lull the mind into a 







trance. When this is likely to happen — it is time 





to turn to a newspaper such as the Manchester 






Guardian. 







Please do not think, however, that you will be 





turning from the dangerous—to the dull. The 






Manchester Guardian is a stimulating newspaper. 







Its pages will enliven you. Its writings will delight 







you. 


First and foremost the Manchester Guardian 








believes in telling the truth. It will not bow to the 





private prejudices, whims or weaknesses of the 






reader. It comments —but does not court the 










popular view. It reports—but does not pry. 


Can you take it? Are you willing to change from 





the hothouse of sensationalism and sentimentality 











—to the keen, fresh air of reason and good writing? 





If so, the Manchester Guardian is your newspaper! 











If you have any difficulty in 
getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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SUD EUG Ea 


Compton Mackenzie 


READ recently a confident statement that golf was 

brought to Scotland from Holland by Scots in the Dutch 

service during the seventeenth century. This is not in 
fact true. What these Scottish mercenaries did was to start 
a trade in Dutch golf-balls on such a scale that James I and VI 
prohibited their importation into Scotland because it was 
taking gold and silver out of the country and damaging the 
home-made article. No doubt golf was being played in 
Holland, but nearly two centuries earlier there was such 
a passion for it in Scotland that together with football it was 
forbidden on Sunday as an unprofitable sport because it was 
interfering with the archery practice on that day. Was 
Flodden lost on the links of St. Andrews and Leith ? 

The earliest evidence we have of English interest in golf 
is when James Duke of York with John Paterson, a shoemaker, 
as his partner defeated two English noblemen in a match for 
a very large stake. The shoemaker with his share of the 
winnings built himself the house at 77 Canongate, Edinburgh, 
which is still known as ‘ Golfer’s Land.’ 


Perhaps that expensive defeat of the two English noblemen 
in 1682 hindered the popularity of the game in England. 
Anyway, it was not until 1864 that the first English seaside 
golf club, the Royal North Devon, was founded at Westward 
Ho !, to be followed five years later by the Royal Liverpool 
Club at Hoylake. Yet for nearly another twenty years, golf 
remained in England an exotic game which people confused 
with polo. As for the United States golf was almost unknown 
there even by 1890. In the eleventh and last British edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica H. G. Hutchinson was writing 
of how golf “ had ‘ caught on,” to use an American expression, 
in the United States.” 


It was possible for Punch some time in the Nineties to 
depict a golfer putting his bag of clubs on the rack of 
a railway-carriage and a small boy whispering to,his mother, 
“ What is that man for ? ” 


I have a picture in the mind’s eye of men in bright red 
coats on the green cliff slope below the lighthouse at Cromer 
and of hearing my nurse say that they had to wear those 
red coats because they were playing a dangerous game which 
oughtn’t to be aliowed. That was in the bright hot July of 
1887. Red coats were compulsory in the interests of public 
safety on many links for a long time after that. The passer-by 
was supposed to see these diabolic scarlet figures approaching 
and hurry to take cover. By the way 1 wonder how the 
roadside notice * Beware of blasting’ is supposed to help the 
motorist if the explosion coincides with his passing. 

Lord Balfour in the days when he was Mr. A. J. Balfour 
indulged the caricaturists by wearing what was called a polo 
collar (turned down) with a frock coat but even more by his 
predilection for golf and the opportunity this gave them of 
drawing him as a golfer in those curiously unbecoming 
breeches of the period. I believe that the majority of 
newspaper readers in England believed he was the only 
Member of Parliament who played the exotic game. I recall 
from the early Nineties his opening of the new links at 
Broadway. In the way that small boys have, I managed to 
squeeze myself right into the front of the small respectful 
crowd gathered to hear the Right Honourable Gentleman make 
his speech by the pavilion at the end of his round and I heard 
him say how much he had enjoyed his first experience of 
the game in the Cotswolds, which as it seemed to him 
combined the pleasures of mountain-climbing, deer-stalking 
and golf. 

When I went up to Oxford in 1901 a relic of the novelty 
of the game in England remained in the Cowley Links on 





which freshmen were expected to learn the ore they 
ventured to swing a club at Hinksey. T expanse 
of wasteland surrounded by dreary little ho covered 
with the Nuffield works or other factories. * playing 
a game with Raymond Wavell, a fellow fr ren both 
of us took well over 200 strokes for th Wavell’s 


performance was surprisingly poor for a Wykehamjst because 
in 1901 Winchester was about the only school in the country 
which encouraged boys (I should say ‘men’ in this case) to 
play golf in term time. I recall the gloomy prophecies that 
used to be made at that date about the destruction of University 
cricket by golf and when I look back at the last fifty years 
I wonder whether golf or the popular Press carries the heavier 
load of responsibility for the present state of the game. 


In the Easter vacation of 1903 I went with Arthur Asquith 
and Guy Bonham-Carter—neither still with us—to Compiégne. 
We were all three made members of the Société du Sport, 
the Secretary of which at that time was Fournier-Sarlovéze 
who twelve years later as Mayor of Compiégne would defy 
the invading Germans to the admiration and delight of all 
Europe. 


Arthur Asquith and Guy Bonham-Carter were both good 
golfers: I was not. Staying in Compiégne and a member 
of the Société du Sport was Prince Faucigny de Lucinge, 
a florid man with a large red moustache, who had a passion 
for golf but was so bad a golfer that he could not find anybody 
to play on equal terms at five francs a hole. Fournier- 
Sarlovéze urged my claims and almost every day the Prince 
and I played a round; bad golfer as I was | used to win about 
ten francs a day, which seemed a lot in those days. Alas, 
I was never again able to match myself against a golfer even 
less skilful than myself, and within a couple of years 
I abandoned golf for ever. My final stroke had at any rate 
the quality of surprise. It was late on an afternoon in January 
1905 when the links near Burford on which we played in those 
days were sparsely covered with snow. I had been playing 
worse than usual, and that was very badly indeed. As we 
approached the little club pavilion I said, “ Now, if I could 
play this game I should be able to drive up to the club-house.” 
As I spoke I struck idly with my cleek at the ball, and then 
the miracle happened. The ball sped for a hundred yards 
like a bullet not merely up to the club-house but bang through 
one of the windows. 


Some people might have been fired by this achievement 
to persevere with golf. I decided immediately that I should 
never hit another ball so hard and so straight, and that 
therefore I would never play golf again. To this resolve 
I adhered and since that cold louring dusk I have never played 
another round. I may have missed a great deal of pleasure 
but when I consider the amount of time I have saved I do 
not regret the resolve. The man who is never much good at 
games has a great deal to be thankful for because he is spared 
those intimations of mortality with which games so cruelly 
torment their devotees. [I do not go creaking about, oppressed 
by the knowledge that my legs and arms and eyes are becoming 
less serviceable every year. I do not worry about exercising 
my body, because I can remain agreeably exercising my mind. 
Let me hasten to add that of course I am well aware of 
making the best of a bad job and must not be suspected 
of the least complacency in my attitude. Indeed, when 
I remember that my favourite heroine Mary Queen of Scots 
was devoted to golf I feel rather ashamed of myself. She was 
so fond of the game that she was seen playing it within a few 
days of the death of Darnley and thereby scandalized popular 
opinion. < 
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Banking and YOUR JOB i;. 


in 
Engineering’ 


You are a lucky man, participating as you do in an absorbingly 


*jnteresting Occupation open to ideas and enterprise, inheriting the 


proud tradition and undoubted leadership of our nation (the founder 
of the engineering industry), and serving the vital needs of our 
country. Martins Bank also is proud of its tradition of helping 
men and women who have ideas and enterprise. May we be of 
help to you? Call upon the manager of our nearest branch and 
find friendly understanding. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at 31st Doc., 1953) £359,885,065 
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This is the Year for Decision 
in Social Security—says 


Lord 


At the invitation of The 
a study 


are disturbing : 


they concern us all. They 





THE SUNDAY TIMES 


In \éew of the increasing demand for The Sunday Times you should ask your newsagent to deliver or reserve your copy. 
Should you have any difficulty, please send a postcard to the Circulation Manager, Kemsley House, London, W.C.A1 


this part of the Welfare State. His articles should be read by everyone, for 













Beveridge 


Sunday Times, Lord Beveridge has undertaken 
of Social Security as it is now. His conclusions 


this year, 1954, he says, is crisis year for 


begin on Sunday next, exclusively in THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
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Russalka, the Water-Cat 


By ANTHONY WATERMAN (Selwyn College, Cambridge) 


N the heart of Wessex, on the very rim of Egdon Heath, 
there stands a solitary hamlet not far from the ancient 
village of Owermoigne. I sometimes stay there with my 

friends, and it was on one of my visits that I first met Russalka. 
F should explain that at first they did not call her that. She 
had been given some ordinary sensible name like Demeter 
or Electra—I forget which—but soon realising how very 
inappropriate it was they decided to change it. Who thought 
of her new name I never discovered—it was apt if exotic— 
but knowing Russalka, I think she must have christened herself. 
I say this advisedly. 

Russalka was a water-cat. Perhaps you have never heard of 
a water-cat, though I am often assured (rather jealously, I 
think) that many other cats have been known to share 
Russalka’s remarkable propensities. This may be so, but she 
was no ordinary cat. Directly descended on the distzff side 
from those feline succubi whose favourite mode of conveyance 
was the broomstick, there was in her make-up too more than a 
trace of Mr. Mistopheles, Macavity, and even the redoubtable 
Growltiger. Villagers, when they saw her pass by on her 
mysterious way, would avert their eyes and cross themselves. 
Dogs shunned her, and old Frank the Dairyman refused to 
allow her in the milking-sheds lest she turn the milk to water. 

Russalka, as I have already said, was a water-cat. From her 
earliest kittenhood she was fascinated by the sound and sight 
of running taps, gurgling sinks, and flushing water-closets. 
She would forsake a cosy spot by the fireside to investigate 
and participate in our most private ablutions. She would attack 
the stream of water from the wash-house pump with a Quixotic 
fervour, retiring at intervals to lick herself dry before renewing 
the assault. At the sound of a creaking chain she would leap 
upon the lavatory seat in rapturous contemplation of the 
rushing waters beneath. Whenever a pipe burst or the boiler 
overflowed, when a washer leaked or the rain came in through 
the roof, Russalka was sure to be there, gazing at the trickle 
with an infuriating air of satisfaction, or ecstatically disporting 
herself in the flood. And that was how she got her bad name. 
By themselves, we could have tolerated these minor catas- 
trophes. But Russalka’s calm enjoyment of our discomfiture, 
more exasperating even than her abandoned gambolling, was 
sometimes more than we could patiently endure. 

Despite our very apparent hostility, however, Russalka 
tolerated us. I suppose we should have been very proud that 
she condescended to remain beneath our roof: it never occurred 
to us until afterwards when it was too late. During her lifetime 
we were too filled with a morbid fascination for her extra- 
ordinary exploits to be able to appreciate her full worth. When, 
as was frequently the case, it became necessary to drown some 
of her kittens, she would witness the execution with a com- 
posure that struck chill into our hearts: one could almost 
discern a glimpse of envy and longing in her wistful eyes. 
When, as was frequently the case, the rain-clouds gathered 
and burst, Russalka would be there, sitting out in the most 
exposed place, wearing the complacent air of one who has 
contrived it all. And later, when we had made it quite clear 
to her that we did not welcome her company, when she took 
to the woods, only returning sometimes after days away— 
then, one by one, still more fantastic tales began to percolate 
back from the superstitious villagers. 

Russalka had never been a stay-at-home cat. None of the 
cats on the Farm ever were, and at an early age she had 
learned to roam far and wide over the Heath in search of her 
food. Quite soon of course, she discovered the little copse 
down by the river, where the waterfall was. She would sit 
there for hours, sometimes lying in wait for unwary sparrows, 
sometimes fishing for minnows and other small fry, but, more 
often than not, just staring and staring at the ever-changing 
patterns of the sparkling fountain. 
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One idyllic spring morning, I saw her there myself. 1 was 
taking a stroll by the little common, which is the beginning 
of the Heath proper, and on my way back, my steps led me 
through the spinney. She couldn’t have heard me coming: 
I suppose she was too engrossed: and I stood there awhile 
and watched. The bright sunlight, glinting from a myriad 
dewy droplets suspended from twig, flower, and shrub, was 
flashing and glittering on the troubled surface of the cascading 
waters: the recurring /eitmotif of birdsong and spray mingled 
in an intoxicating Waldweben. And in the midst of it all, 
holding the centre of this grassy stage, was Russalka, as 
insubstantial and unearthly as that heroine of Slavonic legend 
whose name she bore. Unobserved, she thought, she frisked 
and frolicked in the effervescent rapids, dabbing with playful 
paw at the tumbling water, and pouncing with simulated 
ferocity upon the miniature breakers. At a sound I made, she 
looked up startled, and, uttering a weird uncanny cry, plunged 
into the translucent depths of the crystal pool. 

I made my way slowly homeward, sobered by what I had 
seen. But as I approached the venerable farmstead, I chanced 
to glance up, and there—my eyes told me—stretched out 
luxuriously upon the highest part-of the crumbling roof, basking 
in the noonday sun, was Russalka ! 

As autumn succeeded spring and summer, rumours of a more 
sombre kind began to circulate among the tenants. A belated 
farm-hand, stumbling his unsteady way home late on 
Hallowe’en, murmured darkly of sabbatical rites down by the 
little rill. Russalka had been seen lurking around the solitary 
cottage of old Widow Perkiss who had the Evil Eye, and who 
dwelt alone far out on the Heath. Many were the tales 
that went about that winter, and there was even talk of calling 
upon the parson to exorcise the unhappy animal. Russalka 
bore it all with ineffable patience. No longer, as in her salad 
days, did she sit in the kitchen sink and play innocently with 
the dripping tap. No longer did she delight to shage in our 
antics beneath the newly installed shower-bath. & could 
sense, as could we all, the mounting tension and distrust, and 
being a cat of impeccable taste, she hesitated to aggravate the 
situation. But, conscious as she must have been of her 
approaching doom, her deportment, which was a model of calm 
dignity, would not have shamed the race of Wdilse. 

I like to think of Russalka’s end as a grand, Wagnerian 
climax to an heroic epic fraught with symphonically resolved 
tensions. 

It happened at midnight on the last day of April, and we have 
the word of Wilfred for it. A great wind was howling over 
the Heath: an unhealthy, warm, damp wind, driving the clouds 
in scattered droves across the night sky, bringing darkness 
and desolation on its wings. It whistled round the tottering 
stack-pipes of the little hamlet, it came roaring and rushing 
down forgotten chimneys, through the cracks in mouldering 
rafters, in the holes in rickety floors. Its desperate shrieking 
through the trees and branches of the Coppice was as the 
violins of a mighty orchestra: vast waves of sound mounting 
inexorably to a shattering peroration. The waterfall was 
swollen by the recent floods, and as Wilfred saw it, fitfully 
illuminated by fleeting rays of pale moonlight, every river in 
the Shire seemed to pour into its raging torrent. While he 
stood, Russalka materialised out of the gloom—a Russalka 
transfigured and ennobled by her imminent apotheosis. With 
tragic deliberation she performed her last watery rites, and 
then, to a musical accompaniment worthy of Bayreuth, she 
hurled herself to her aquatic immolation into the foaming 
depths beSw. 

The wind dropped abruptly, and a silver moonbeam came 
slanting through the trees. Wilfred watched, as slowly and 
majestically the wraith of Russalka ascended the moonbeam 
and passed beyond his ken, sped on her way by a glittering 
cascade of deliquescent, Schubertian arpeggios. 

The wind rose once again to a last tempestuous coda, and then 
died away for ever. Thus passed Russalka the Water-Cat: her 
memory—and her spirit, some say—still lingers in the lonely 
hamlet which nestles on the fringe of Egdon Heath. 
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Out today 
MILITARY ORGANIZATION 
AND SOCIETY 


STANISLAW ANDRZEJEWSKI. The first system- 
atic investigation of the influences of war and military 
organization on society. Jnternational Library of 
Sociology. 21s. net 


OPPRESSION 


TADEUSZ GRYGIER:. A study in social and 
criminal psychology, consisting of interviews and tests 
of displaced persons and inmates of concentration 
camps. International Library of Sociology. 28s. net 
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= THE GENESIS OF MODERN 
: BRITISH TOWN PLANNING 
: WILLIAM ASHWORTH. A study in economic and 
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social history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
International Library of Sociology. 21s. net 


Reissued 
HINDUISM 
AND BUDDHISM 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT. An historical sketch in three 
volumes, first published in 1921, when the author was 
British Ambassador in Tokyo. 84s. net the set 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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Commend the Bible Society’ s 
THIRD JUBILEE 


O ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


n March 7 1804, the British and Foreign Bible Society was founded in London — anda 
great movement of Bible translation and distribution was launched which has affected the 
whole world. Since that day the Society has gone on with its simple, indispensable task of 
making the Scriptures available to men in the languages they speak and at a price they can 
afford to pay, even when that involves heavy subsidy. It has distributed over six hundred 
million books and published translations in more than eight hundred languages, while similar 
societies in other parts of the world have added a further three hundred. 

In 1954 the Society invites you to join in the celebration of its Third Jubilee by 
—giving thanks that some portion of God's Word is now available in over a thousand 
tongues (and the complete Bible in two hundred). 
—seeking a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures yourself as part of a movement to quicken 
the life of the church. 
— making a thank-offering which wil! help the Society to go forward better equipped into the 
tremendous decades which lie ahead. 

This work needs your Prayers and your Support 








‘ From the Bishop of London: 

» Without the help of the Bible Society our work in the mission field 
“ would have been crippled. For this reason alone the Society deserves 
+ more thanks than we can ever give. 





From the Bishop of Worcester: 
The whole Church prays for God’s blessing on the Bible Society as 
‘it approaches its Third Jubilee. Its long history has shown the 
’ unique character of the Bible. in its many languages, bringing light 
and direction to all races. ““We thank God upon every remem- 
brance” of this great enterprise. It was born for such a time as this. 
May it grow and prosper more and more. 





From the Rt. Rev. Professor T. W. Manson, D.D., Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England: 

For a century and a half the British and Foreign Bible Society has 
laboured to bring the Word of God to men in their own tongues. It 
is a high service to God and man; and it must go on. The Society’s 
achievement in the past is the measure of our responsibility for the 
future. 








Meet summer half-way at 


TREGENNA CASTLE 
HOTEL 


St. Ives + Cornwall 
Set in its own park and woodland high above the sea 


TENNIS - GOLF - SQUASH - BADMINTON 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send full particulars 


From the Rev. Dr. Donald O. Soper, M.A., President of the 
| Methodist a 
! It is of course impossible to exaggerate the importance of the work 
+ of the British and Sonsien Bible Society. We as Methodists would 
join with every other Christian denomination and communion in 
thanking God for those who were led to form it, and those who 
during the one hundred and fifty years since its foundation have so 
faithfully served its high purpose. 





From Ebenezer Cunningham, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge and Chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales: 

The success of the missionary work of the Christian Churches 
depends largely on the Bible being available in every tongue. Fora 
hundred and fifty years the Bible Society has worked for this; may 
its further efforts be crowned with success. 














From Redford Crosfield Harris, Clerk of London Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends: 

Friends are thankful for the work of the Bible Society through one 
hundred and fifty -years, with all the opportunities of Christian 
co-operation which it has afforded ever since its foundation. May 
its fourth half-century of service be no less richly blessed. 














PERSPECTIVES 6 
Edited by R. P. BLACKMUR 


Contains articles by 


Reinhold Niebuhr (Religion and Politics), Francis 
Fergusson (Literary Criticism), William Troy 
(Virginia Woolf), Edward T. Cone (Verdi’s Last 
Operas), Herbert Gold (Short Story), Hyman 


Bloom (Paintings) and Allen Tate (Poems). 


Book reviews, lists of new books and American Periodicals. 


2s. 6d. from all Booksellers, or 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


From the Rev. H. Bonser, Chairman of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland: 

Baptists have always demanded an unfettered Bible and we are 
grateful to the British and Foreign Bible Society for making its 
revelation available to the poor of so many lands since 1804. May 
the celebration of the Society's Third Jubilee lead many to study 
and obey the Royal Law! 





From Montague Goodman, President of the London Bible College: 


Surely no greater achievement more potent for the good of mankind 
can be recorded than that of the British and Foreign Bible Society's 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures in well-nigh every corner of 
the globe. Its effect has already been felt in turning countless 
thousands of all races to seek after the God to whom the Book 
bears witness and its future harvest is incalculable. 














SPECIAL MEETINGS on MAY Sth, 1954 
in WESTMINSTER CENTRAL HALL 
Annual Meeting |1.0 a.m. Jubilee Celebration 7.30 p.m. 
To be addressed by delegates from overseas 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCTETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Addison’s Way 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


R. PETER SMITHERS says in the preface to his 

admirable biography of Joseph Addison* that his 

feelings towards his subject “are those of deep 
admiration for a man who set himself a noble pattern of life 
in youth, and who, in spite of defects of character which he 
mastered, lived and died consistently therein.” This state- 
ment, made after fourteen years of patient and detailed 
research into the available material on Addison’s life and 
embodied in a full-length biography which puts all past efforts 
in this field completely out of date, ought on the face of it 
to command careful attention. Yet it is very doubtful whether 
jt will alter current literary opinion, which seems to be firmly 
fixed in the judgement that little good can be said of Addison. 
Mr. Eliot has damned him with faint dispraise; and Mr. 
C. S. Lewis, with civil leer, has pinned the damaging label 
‘Victorian’ on him. The chorus of other contemporary 
critics neither unwilling to wound nor afraid to strike this 
man now safely dead for two hundred and thirty-five years 
is loud, and perhaps a littke monotonous. It might have been 
more polite to read Mr. Smithers’s book with the care it 
deserves and to examine further the facts on which he bases 
his opinion. 

Such a scrutiny could not, of course, settle the question, 
still unanswered, which still overhangs Addison’s personality 
as it was observed by his contemporaries. We still do not 
know, even after all Mr. Smithers’s researches, what sort of 
man the joint editor of the original Spectator was. His tracks 
are covered, and the presumption persists that he covered 
them himself. Positive interest in Addison's personality is now 
at a low ebb; but it should at least be noticed, before all 
thought of further search is abandoned, that if Addison was in 
fact as contemptible as he is now generally made out to be, 
a number of respectable authorities made a mistake about 
him. Mr. Smithers, speaking of the young don at Magdalen, 
says: “Every witness who has spoken of Addison from 
intimate knowledge has told us of the almost magical attraction 
which he exercised in private and personal relationships.” 
Swift, for all the ups and downs of their acquaintance, 
delighted in his company. Dr. Johnson always thought 
of him as a great man. And even Pope who had not much 
reason to remember with pleasure the “great Turk in 
poetry” presiding at the sessions in Button’s coffee-house, 
said admiring things about him in the end. Add to this 
a few useful virtues—Addison was a conscientious public 
servant, never sank deep in corruption, and seems to have done 
his best to practise what he preached in the field of manners— 
and we may at least suspend judgement on him as a man. 

But it so happens that most of the complaints about him as 
a man really amount to complaints about the long-term 
influences of his work on English literature and manners. It 
is obviously impossible to get to the bottom of so large 
a question as that, though Mr. Smithers is confident that even 
a study of Addison’s influences would produce a result 
favourable to him. All that can be said here is that before 
any result whatever could emerge the air would have to be 
cleared of myths. Myths of one kind or another have been 
woven round the writings and personality of Addison from 
the very beginning. His poem The Campaign celebrating 
Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim was received with an 
enthusiasm which it never deserved as poetry. Voltaire called 
it ‘‘ monument plus durable que le palais de Blenheim.” Time’s 
answer to that still lies heavy on the Oxfordshire earth. The 


* The Life of Joseph Addison. By Peter Smithers. (Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 35s.) 
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enthusiastic reception given to his drama Cato seems to have 
been based at the beginning on the assumption that it was 
a political play. It was pretty poor stuff as drama. And as 
for the Tatler and the Spectator the amazing thing is that their 
high reputation endured for so long, for—after all—they were 
only journalism, written at high speed, under pressure, and 
often without adequate preliminary thought. Was it Addison’s 
fault that all that he wrote was so pleasing: to his own 
generation, and those which followed it for nearly two 
centuries ? Only if he was the creator of the myth that has 
been built around him. 

It is here that we get to the heart of the matter. For Mr, 
Smithers makes it reasonably clear that Addison was, in part, 
the creator of his own myth. He did not disclaim the 
reputation as a great writer and an arbiter of taste which 
The Campaign, Cato, the Tatler and the Spectator won for 
him. While having little doubt about the solid foundation 
of his fortune, which was the great and tireless service he 
gave to the State, he was reasonably content to accept with 
complacency, as the tribute to solid worth, the fame he won 
in the less important paths of journalism. He was, of course, 
a fantastically successful journalist. He even had some of the 
shallower outward attributes of scribblers. He sat in coffee- 
houses, he drank hard, he wrote quickly, he even—always an 
easy journalistic trick, this—set up as an arbiter of morals. 
He still sits in the centre of the most persistent picture of all, 
the picture of which millions of English-speaking people are 
vaguely aware, even though they may not have read a word 
of the eighteenth-century Spectator—the picture, now encrusted 
with myths, of the Town, of the wits, of the coffee-houses, and 
of Mr. Addison pronouncing judgement on everything with 
* benevolence, delicately flavoured with contempt.’ 

The picture is perhaps worth something in itself. There are 
still sentimental persons who would have liked to talk at 
Button’s coffee-house with a two-headed phenomenon called 
Addisonandsteele. But it was here that the myth of the arbiter 
of taste was born—twisted from birth. Addison’s immense 

restige might possibly have been justified if his circle at 
Button’s had consisted of great critics to a man and if Addison 
at their head had been expounding a truly great tradition. 
But it was not so. Many of his judgements, and in particular 
his views on poetry, were shoddy. The circle of admirers 
may always have been what it manifestly became later, 
a conspiracy of second-rate men. Pope’s Afticus lines had 
some justification. Macaulay’s comment gn Addison’s scholar- 
ship: “ it is melancholy to see how helplessly he gropes his way 
from blunder to blunder,” was certainly justified. Yet perhaps 
it would not have mattered, but for the fact that posterity 
swallowed Addison whole. And even that might not have 
mattered but for the fact that he was clearly willing to be 
swallowed. Of course he has been the victim of many myths. 
But possibly nothing he could have done would have altered 
the fact that the age wanted just such a man. Had he gone one 
stage further, disclaimed greatness a little more firmly, he might 
not be quite so unfashionable today. But it was not entirely 
his fault that he was so astoundingly fashionable in 1711. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Smithers’s book that he makes it 
possible for those who want to understand Addison to come 
nearer to success than they have ever been before. It is a 
thorough, cool, thoughtful and sympathetic book, written in 
a firmly elegant style well suited to the subject. It is to be 
hoped that no new myth will grow up—a myth that this book 
puts paid to Addison and makes it unnecessary to bother about 
him any more. It is a first-class biography, a book to be read 
for its own sake. If it confirms the fashionable dislike for 
Addison, it is still a book to be read. If it never justifies the 
stock cliché and drives readers back to the works of Addison, 
it may still drive some back to the study of the era which 

roduced him and approved him. It may drive a few, if only 
y repulsion, to Swift and Pope. 
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The BEF 


The War ir: France and Flanders,1939-1940. By Major L. F. Ellis. 
(H.M.S.O. 37s. 6d.) 

PLACED by circumstances outside their control in“a position of 
extreme difficulty, they are displaying a gallantry that has never been 
surpassed in the annals of the British Army.”’ The story of these 
circumstances, this difficulty and this gallantry, referred to by King 
George VI in his message to Lord Gort during the evacuation from 
Dunkirk, is told with simplicity and with none of the tedious and 
technical detail which so often clutters a military history. Except 
jn selected cases, where individual experiences are needed to give 
atmosphere and colour, the exploits of formations and units are left 
to their own historians. Nor was it part of the author’s task to 
discuss the ramifications of government policy or international 
relationships during the preceding decade ; these are reserved for a 
separate volume. He is only concerned to show the impact of 
government decisions, of Hitler’s assault and of French strategy 
upon the British forces in France, more particularly as they affected 
Lord Gort and the parallel commanders in the other services. 

The official histories of World War II are being tackled on an inter- 
service basis. In this volume the army necessarily holds the centre 
of the stage and the parts played by the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force are worked smoothly into the whole. The evacuation 
from Dunkirk is legendary—‘* a naval affair in which civilians 
played so great a part that the people of England felt it to be also a 
family affair....’°’ Less known, because less conspicuous, were the 
constant strain of protecting sea communications between Britain 
and France, the huge task of organising the transportation of stores 
and troops to French ports and the later evacuations which lasted 
throughout the summer. Much of the work of the Royal Air Force 
is also, by its nature, unseen by the other services, and often not 
appreciated as it deserves. In his review of air operations the author 
gives full credit to the airmen and, in the ilkiminating truths of this 
chapter, the last shades of unjust criticism evaporate. Justly, how- 
ever, he draws attention to the pre-war policy which denied to the 
army the close and immediate offensive support on the battlefield, 
which the Germans enjoyed from the beginning and which was to 
prove so valuable to the British army in its later campaigns. 

Tribute is paid to the work of the Belgian army on the left, until 
the time of its surrender, and to the French troops on the right, 
whose hard fighting helped greatly in the withdrawal. But in 
examining the circumstances which involved the B.E.F. in a strategic 
calamity which was none of its own making, some criticism must 
inevitably fall upon the French High Command. The advance to 
the Dyle seems to have been wise, although the enemy’s thrust 
through the Ardennes made it impossible to stay there. This thrust 
was itself a surprise to the French, who had very few troops on that 
part of the front and had persistently refused to believe that large 
forces could pass that way. When worse came, and Rundstedt’s 
armour crossed the Meuse near Sedan, the French received a shock 
from which, because they knew there was no remedy, they could not 
recover. In that moment, the Maginot line was outflanked and lost 
most of its meaning. The small flock of reserve divisions in the Metz 
area was in no sense a mass of manceuvre; they were intended 
rather for use as reliefs. There were no prepared positions behind. 
‘* Why should there be ?’’ they had said repeatedly during the 
winter, ‘‘ Jl y a la Ligne Maginot—la Ligne Maginot!’’ This 
malady, which may be called Maginot-mindedness and was wide- 
spread, is the only point on which the author seems to have laid too 
little emphasis. It would not have emerged from the ‘ truly apall- 
ing’ mass of documents with which he was confronted, as it was 
seldom if ever referred to on paper. It makes no difference to the 
validity of his comments on the failure of the co-ordinators of the 
northern armies to co-ordinate, and on the lack of realism in Wey- 
gand’s orders. But the sense of defeat of which these were the 
symptoms may perhaps be dated a little earlier than he suggests. 

The evolution of the German plan, which came so near to complete 
success, but failed to destroy the human element which ultimately 
brought Hitler to ruin, is traced with lucidity in a short supplement. 
Hitler’s own part in a plan which seems to have been mainly 
Rundstedt’s, Rundstedt’s period of hesitation and Hitler’s 
intervention, reveal in Hitler a strategical sense which contrasts 
strangely with the futility of some of his orders later in the war. 

Praise could hardly be too high for the achievement of the author, 
the editor (Professor J. R. M. Butler) and all concerned in the pro- 
duction of this well-arranged and absorbing book. It is the second 
to be published in the series and it sets a very high standard for the 
twenty or thirty which are still to come. Among its many qualities 
two must be mentioned. Its truths are unassailable and the author’s 
comments are, without exception, convincing. G. M. O. DAVY 
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African Travel 


Rainbow on the Zambesi. By Don Taylor. (Museum Press. 15s.). 
Lords of the Last Frontier. By Lawrence G. Green. (Stanley Paul. 
16s.) 


THERE are two kinds of African travel book : those which you have 
to go to Africa to write, and those which could equally well be 
written in Kensington. Lords of the Last Frontier belongs to the 
first category ; Rainbow on the Zambesi to the second. 

Mr. Taylor’s book is largely a record of chats with chaps. And 
since most of the characters (apart from an occasional African who 
elbows his way into the story) inhabiting this white world presumably 
come on leave some time, the journey itself seems almost superfluous, 
The book is written in a breezy so-you-are-interested-in-the-changing- 
African- outlook -well-you-must-meet-old-Pennyfeather style: the 
heartiness relieved from time to time with mild uplift: ‘* The 
Bishop looked at me with tired, yet wise and kindly eyes, and said, 
* It is my task to raise the African.’ ’’ Its main purpose appears 
to be to show that Rhodesian federation is going to benefit every- 
body—or nearly everybody. (That, I suppose, is the rainbow.) 
The standpoint is that of the Huggins-Welensky axis. It can safely 
be recommended as bedside reading for anyone who likes this kind 
of sedative. 

Lords of the Last Frontier—in spite of an equally unpromising title, 
an odd gossipy way of hopping about from theme to theme, and a 
tendency to lapse into Technicolor—is a much more serious story. 
It is in any case about South-West Africa, not about what other 
people think about South-West Africa. One is given some insight 
into an actual world : 

** Ants have a way of storing wild grain varieties in anthills. The 
Sandlopers stalk the ants and rob their ‘ grain cupboards.’ They 
catch field mice, lizards and insects.... [They] call themselves 
Dauna-Daman—‘ seaside people on a desert plain.’ They can 
count up to two; after that they have a word signifying many. 
When they die, they tell you, they go to Damab in the sky and live 

’ happily in a land even more fertile than the Zessfontein oasis.’’ 

Mr. Green certainly succeeds in leaving one with an impression of 
the rich variety of peoples who live in South-West Africa. There 
are the Berg Damaras, who eat locust-porridge, don’t believe in 
washing for fear it should weaken their virility as hunters, whose 
children are taught to sing German hymns ; the Himbas—meaning 
** Boasters,’’ because they have cattle to boast about—who prefer 
their wives and their beer to the missionaries of the Dutch Reformed 
Church ; the Tjimbas—meaning ‘* Antbears ’’—who are too poor 
to have anything to boast about ; the Bushmen, who can eat fat- 
tailed sheep weighing thirty pounds at a sitting (and have to, because 
they eat so rarely), skilled concoctors of drugs and poisons, mimics 
story-tellers and poets; the half-caste Rehoboths, who once had 
their own independent republic, their Volksraad and their Kaptein, 
and who, having lost their independence, have acquired a liking for 
brandy. And there are the Hereros, of whom the German Governor, 
Leutwin, said, ‘* At a cost of several hundred millions of marks, an 
several thousand German soldiers, we have, of the three business assets 
of the Protectorate—mining, farming and native labour—destroyed 
the second entirely and two-thirds of the last.’’ 





‘BRIEF LIVES’ 


Sir Isaac Newton 


A. N. da C. ANDRADE 


“Warmly recommended to anyone interested in one of the 
most remarkable men who ever lived. His book makes clear 
in the simplest language the importance of Newton’s scientific 
work.’’_pr. H. A. MAYOR, BIRMINGHAM POST 








«© A lucid, balanced and comprehensive account of the greatest 
man of science the world has yet known. No one except 
Prof. Andrade could have written a biography so admirably 
succinct and complete.’’_1rHe TIMES LITERARY SUPPL. 

« Written by one who is not only himself a scientist of distinc- 
tion, but who has the gift of writing.’"_1isTeNeR 7s. 6d. 
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But what is odd about the book is that these peoples, though they 
live, seem to live in a void. The impact of the Union Government on 
South-West African society, and the views of South-West Africans, 
Hereros in particular, about the Union Governmen’ are scarcely 
discussed. And yet there must be much that is interesting that Mr, 
Green, an intelligent South African, could say. Is it that the subject 
is tabu ? 

THOMAS HODGKIN 


The Overreacher 


The Overreacher: A Study of Christopher Marlowe. By Harry 
Levin. (Faber & Faber. 2ls.) 

PROFESSOR LEVIN’S new book begins with an incident during a 
United States Congressional hearing; somehow Christopher 
Marlowe's name was brought up, to be challenged immediately with 
the question: ** Is he a Communist ?’’ After the flood of bio- 
graphical and quasi-biographical studies devoted to Marlowe during 
the past twenty years, Communism is practically the only extreme 
deviation or heresy with which he cannot be charged ; charged, that 
is, On at least some evidence. Atheism (‘* I count Religion but a 
childish Toy ’’), Machiavellianism (‘* More of the Serpent than the 
Dove ’’) and Epicureanism (‘* The god thou servest is thine own 
appetite ’’) are elements in, if not actually the themes of, most of 
his work ; and the researches of such scholars as Boas and Bakeless 
have conclusively shown that the braggartly, sometimes almost 
obscene, outbursts of heterodoxy ascribed to Marlowe, which for 
years were considered to have been fabrications contrived by rivals 
in the political-bohemian underworld, were in fact authentic, 
Professor Michel Poirier made the first attempt to show that Marlowe 
the man and Marlowe the dramatist were both of a piece; now 
Professor Levin expands such work into a definitive study. 

It is symptomatic, as Professor Levin, talking of Faust, points out, 
that ** a later epoch than Goethe’s with less faith in progress or hope 
for individualism, may feel itself in closer accord with the earlier 
poet.’’ Dr. Faustus, the supreme tragedy of aspiring egotism, has 
strangely modern points of contact, not only through its portrayal of 
the humble-born intellectual corrupted and destroyed by his own 
power, but in its imaginative grasp of what Professor Levin (in a 
chapter-heading) calls *‘ Science without Conscience.’’ The Over- 
reacher, that typical figure of Elizabethan drama—and an invention 
of Marlowe’s—deftly turning Fortune’s wheel with one hand while 
he shakes his fist at the gods, is archaic only in his language and the 
comparatively limited means of destruction at his disposal ; Machia- 
vellianism and megalomania are of less academic and more immediate 
interest to us than to, say, the eighteenth century. 

Four years after his death, Marlowe was described as ‘* suffering 
his lust to haue the full raines *’; and one of the most interesting 
analyses Professor Levin makes is the distinction between the differ- 
ent aspects of Marlowe's libido found in his work. He uses the 
Jansenist terms libido sentiendi, sciendi and dominandi (with libido 
excellendi—the supreme blasphemy of intellectual pride pitted against 
God—as the unifying desire) to describe those heresies of Marlowe, 
flaunting medieval orthodoxy and firing Renaissance humanism, 
which made Tamburlaine (and, for that matter, Barabbas, Mortimer 
and Faustus) into—in Miss Bradbrook’s chilly phrase—** a dramatic 
figure symbolising certain qualities '’ ; a piece of walking polemic or 
acase-book adapted for the theatre or an heroic statue, and nota man, 
Professor Levin points out that almost all of Marlowe’s main 
characters are challenging some primary value or rule of conduct, or 
are breaking down the barrier between realities and figures of speech, 
so that in watching them we are forced to make a re-orientation, to 
‘make allowances,’ as it were, for these people who rage and suffer in 
an hermetically sealed world. What Professor Levin stresses is that 
in Marlowe's tragedies the individual is exalted to heroic stature, 
stature so great that there is no proportionate scale of values which 
can be measured against it. | Marlowe’s tragic * heroes ” are cast 
in so huge a mould, they ‘ overreach ’ the normal range of human 
values and achievement by so vast a leap, that Mortality—as exem- 
plified, for instance, in the Mirror for Magistrates—is almost dis- 
regarded. The glorious ascent of the Hero-King is exaggerated with 
pomp and hyperbole ; his collapse is—if not actually minimised— 
bungled. Dr. Faustus, the great exception, is (partly, perhaps, by 
virtue of this) the finest play. 

Professor Levin’s book brings with it a welcome breadth of inter- 
ests, showing that penetration and gift for phrases both critically 
exact and evocative which distinguished his study of James Joyce. 
It may be querulous to jib at anything ; but I am not convinced of 
the value of the ingeniously complicated plot-diagrams in the 
appendix, which seem to add little to the text ; and perhaps Professor 
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Levin is a little too eager to give his book tidy edges when he claims 
that ‘‘ such evidence as we have... allows us to view Dr. Faustus 
as Marlowe’s final work.’’ I should hardly think this would find 


general acceptance. 
ANTHONY THWAITB 


Ingres 


Ingres. By Georges Wildenstein. (Phaidor Press. £2 15s.) 


We have got accustomed to good illustrations in the Phaidon books; 
as well as, in more recent years, to good texts. But this latest volume» 
on Ingres, sets something of a new standard, for the text is no more 
than a short introduction of some ten pages, and the bulk of the 
letterpress is devoted, firstly to an historical survey of the painter’s 
life, year by year, in small type, and secondly to an extensive analytical 
catalogue of his works. Three hundred and twenty five items are 
listed ; the most important of them are illustrated on 120 full-page 
plates, and many of the others are reproduced throughout the text of 
the catalogue on a smaller, but perfectly adequate, scale. This is a 
most satisfactory system, and is to be fully commended, for good 
illustrations and authoritative lists, with dates, are the things that 
are most needed by the art historian at the moment, and the general 
public want the illustrations ; there are already so many books that 
deal with the lives of the more important painters, and to rewrite 
them is a task of redundancy. Again, critical evaluations have been 
numerous, and are inevitably ephemeral or individual. 

Yet the question of how we should evaluate Ingres is a very intrigu- 
ing one. During his lifetime he was, as Mr. Wildenstein writes in 
the introduction, ‘‘alternately adulated and disdained.’’ Delacroix 
once described him as ** the complete expression of an incomplete 
intelligence °’; Degas had for him ‘‘ a veneration which did not 
tolerate any criticism.’’ There can, of course, be no doubt that 
Ingres was a great painter, and in a ponderous, intolerant, rather 
pompous way perhaps a great man also. But he was hardly a 
sympathetic one, and however superb his draughtsmanship, fine his 
painting and balanced his colouring, the finished works seem also 
to lack that subtle, but so essential, quality. One can admire, praise 
or applaud his work, but one is not drawn to it. His women may be 
beautiful, but they are curiously aloof; his men are interesting, but 
impersonal; his history pieces may illustrate, but they do not 
interpret. ‘* Ingres’ only aim is man. The psychological schemati- 
zation of most of his personages is for Ingres the supreme ability by 
which he expresses the emotions.’’ So writes Mr. Wildenstein 
(page 17). Perhaps. But if so, man was most horribly statuesque 
and his emotions most severely inhibited. Mr. Wildenstein claims 
that ‘* Ingres, like Delacroix, is actually part of the great hetero- 
geneous Romantic family *’ (page 13). But if Ingres is Romantic, 
what then shall we call classic ? 

D. TALBOT RICE 


Carroll and Dodgson 


The Diaries of Lewis Carroll. Edited by Roger Lancelyn Green. 
(Cassell. 2 vols. 30s. each.) 

‘FINISHED that extraordinary book Wuthering Heights:’’ wrote 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson in 1856. ‘‘It is of all novels I ever read 
the one I should least like to be a character in myself.’’ The diaries 
prove that Dodgson was in no such danger; they prove him to have 
been a fairly typical Victorian character, not much more eccentric 
than any other Oxford don who had been brought up in a vicarage 
with seven sisters. Rumours that he was more than eccentric began 
soon after his death when his nephew wrote in the Life and Letters 
of Lewis Carroll about ‘‘the shadow of some disappointment’’ 
which lay over his life. ‘‘ But those who loved him would not wish 
to lift-the veil from these dead sanctities, nor would any purpose 
be served by so doing.’’ Modern biographers, who enjoy lifting 
veils, will be all the more frustrated because several years are missing, 
including 1858—May, 1862, just before the famous ‘golden after- 
noon’ when Dodgson turned into Lewis Carroll. It is possible 
that the Dodgson sisters destroyed these diaries, but Mr. Green 
believes they were just lost. Otherwise everything is here except 
references to family finances and entries which are bleakly repetitive. 

There are still plenty in this category, because there is more of 
Dodgson than of Carroll. ‘To Oxford,’ ‘To London’ often prove 
nothing beyond the excellency of the railways. Dodgson contrived 
to make many things as dull as his mathematics lectures, and even 
his descriptions of Ellen Terry or the Rossettis are flat. The man 
who worked out the Common Room consumption of sherry by 
calculus was practically oblivious of world events, although he 
did note the fall of Sebastopol and Alton Locke stirred his conscience 
for one evening. It is a pity that the Russian diary for 1867—‘‘I 
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LORD GRANTLEY 

SILVER SPOON 
The memoirs of *‘ the last of the great wits.’’ 
The Duke of Windsor, Chaplin, Shaw, Coward, 
in fact all the celebrities of the last three 
decades frolic through some of the most 
outspoken and irreverent pages ever penned. 

18s. 


THE RT. HON. L. S. AMERY 

A BALANCED ECONOMY 
A clear, fully documented, constructive, closely 
reasoned study of our present economic 


dilemma. ‘**A vivid economic survey.’’ 
—R. K. Ensor (Sunday Times). 12s. 6d. 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 

NO MAN’S STREET 
His first detective novel with a wonderfully 
ingenious plot and a modish mystery. Mr. 
Green, the engaging amateur detective, like his 
creator has a passion for music and gardening 
which helps him towards a solution. Order 
your copy today. 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT NEILL 

REBEL HEIRESS 
** Robert Neill could easily become the new 
John Buchan.’’—Sean O’Faolain (Observer). 
** Remarkable freshness of imagination—con- 
vincing and vivid.'’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Order your copy today of this Restoration 


novel and discover an exciting new talent. 
12s. 6d. 


LOUIS GOLDING 

TO THE QUAYSIDE 
‘* A radiant, lively and refreshing story.’’— 
Alexander Baron (Jewish Chronicle). ** Mr. 
Golding has felt the pulse of the times and in 
five books has created a character (Elsie Silver) 
who has mirrored them.’’—Elizabeth Berridge 
(John o° London’s). 12s. 6d. 


MARY LUTYENS 

WEEK-END AT HURTMORE 
Problems of love and the strange interplay of 
character are admirably depicted during the 
passage of a week-end house-party: Miss 
Lutyens’s admirers will find her new novel 
witty and sincere. Feb. 15. 9s. 6d. 


MARJORIE BOWEN 
THE MAN WITH THE SCALES 


Her brilliant historical novel — reprinting 
already. 9s. 6d. 
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think Moscow is the most wonderful sight I have ever seen’’—could 
not be included. The MS is in American ownership and has never 
been published here. 

Whether the ‘disappointment’ was due to some failure in love, 
or in his University life, some reason led Dodgson to be happy 
(‘‘I mark this day with a white stone’’) only in the fantasy world of 
children, or at the theatre, preferably in children’s company. ‘‘I 
am fond of children,’’ he once remarked, **except boys.’’ He was 
shy, prudish and pernickety. His child-friends, whom he did not 
want to grow up, were his life; his enemy was Mrs. Grundy, but he 
never tried to fight her. He was most upset when he kissed a ‘child’ 
who turned out to be seventeen, and had to apologise to her mother. 
He objected to girls singing ‘Damme!’ in H.M.S.Pinafore and even 
began work on a specially expurgated Shakespeare for girls, which 
he thought would be **a real treasure to all British maidens who have 
any taste for poetry.”” An uninspiring attitude for a man who 
followed all scientific discovery, was a brilliant photographer and 
modestly wrote an original work which is as full of quotations as 
Hamiet, 

There is no fresh clue to the genesis of Alice, no sign of a literary 
influence or a satiric intention. Dodgson mentions his writing 
in the same tone as ‘‘a little solid geometry in the morning.’’ 
Alexander Woolcott said that ‘‘everything has befallen Alice, save 
the last thing—psychoanalysis,’’ but this is no longer true. Alice’s 
creator has been turned into a frumious bandersnatch and the 
‘adventures’ have been pronounced unfit for children to read. 
There are records of some interesting dreams here, but not enough to 
counterbalance William Michael Rossetti’s memories of ‘‘a certain 
externalism of polite propriety, verging towards the conventional.’’ 

In his industrious efforts to fill up gaps Mr. Green has occasionally 
crowded in too many names and a few obvious explanations; it 
seems a pity that he has left out prayers, ‘outpourings and self- 
accusations,’ because all this is part of Dodgson. The earlier 
years finish this way; did Dodgson become less pious, or did Mr. 
Green's blue pencil grow more ruthless? Dodgson’s two nieces 
(ane of whom admits she has never read Sylvie and Bruno) and a 
former child-friend add their recollections to the editor’s conscientious 
work. But how did the author of Euclid and his Modern Rivals 
produce the Alice books and the Snark? Neither Lewis Carroll 
nor Humpty Dumpty knew: 

**And when I found the door was shut, 

I tried to turn the handle, but—’” 

... “*Is that all?’ Alice timidly asked. 

**That’s all,’* said Humpty Dumpty. ‘‘Good-bye.’’ 
MARGARET CROSLAND 


Classical Education 


The Teaching of the Classics. Issued by the Incorporated Associa- 

tion of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. (C.U.P. 12s. 6d.) 
THERE are still some people in existence who regard Latin and 
Greek as ‘dead’ languages and their study as a waste of time. But 
there are not many who are so blind as this. Most people recognise 
that there are very great advantages to be gained from a classical 
education; and at this point countless difficulties begin to appear. 
Should all children learn a little, or a few a lot? Should it be Greek 


or Latin or both? Are history and thought more important than 


SHIRLEY JACKSON 


**An cxquisitely funny account 
of the hazards of present-day 
parenthood’’ 

JOYCE EMERSON (Sunday Times) 
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language and literature? What are the most effective methods of 
teaching? 

Such questions rarely admit of precise answers, and most of our 
considerations on this subject must be rough and ready. No doubt 
if Milton were alive today he would insist that every physicist or 
biologist should have a sound knowledge of Latin, Greek, Italian, 
Hebrew and French literature, and that every classical scholar should 
be trained in physics, biology, engineering, music and agriculture, 
And no doubt Milton himself would have readily mastered these 
and other subjects. Yet we must recognise, either gladly or reluc- 
tantly, that ordinary children are not Miltons. There is a limit 
to what they can learn and there is a limit to what the schools can 
teach. Yet classical education at its best still looks towards the ideal 
of Milton, who wrote: ‘‘I call therefore a complete and generous 
education, that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of peace 
and war.’’ 

Now it is easy for anyone who studies both Latin and Greek for 
the whole of his school career to acquire something at least of this 
completeness and generosity of outlook; it is not so easy for the great 
majority who either do not study the languages at all or who only 
‘do,’ say, two years of Latin. For this more or less ignorant 
majority (not that I wish to belittle the importance of even two years 
of Latin) I have always felt that a much greater use of English transla- 
tions of the classics would be desirable. There are, of course, 
obvious difficulties. Poetry loses far more in translation than 
prose, and some poetry (Horace, for example) is almost impossible 
to translate. Yet there are still enough good, or adequate, transla- 
tions in existence to give a child a more generous and complete idea 
of classical literature than can be obtained by struggling with one 
book of Caesar in the original. 

I wish that rather more space had been given to this particular 
aspect of the subject by the authors of the excellent handbook to 
the teaching of the classics issued by the Association of Assistant 
Masters. But of course their real problem is the teaching of the 
languages and they have compiled a book which is certain to be 
useful and stimulating both to schoolmasters and to others. They 
have rightly insisted that there is no hard and fast rule for instruction. 
The personality of the teacher and the composition of the class must 
be allowed to change or improve any rule that can be laid down. 
Yet the suggestions made in this book will be found wise and helpful 
by everyone who is interested in the subject. For some time the best 
teachers (using different methods for different ages) have managed 
to combine the right stickling for accuracy with a vivid presentation 
even of the most unprepossessing grammatical rules. This book 
well illustrates what is best in modern teaching. The authors are 
evidently enthusiasts for their subject, and this is of all things the 
most valuable, since no child can be expected to respond to a subject 
to which the teacher himself is indifferent. This infectious enthusiasm 
is the more important as the child grows older. Hence the necessity 
for having the right people to teach in the sixth forms. Hence also 
the necessity to pay the teachers something much more than the 
miserable salaries they get at present. For the best of them are 
doing the best of all possible jobs. 

REX WARNER 


Recent Reprints 


JoHN MacGrecor, the author of The Voyage Alone in the Yawl 
‘Rob Roy’ (Rupert Hart-Davis, The Mariners’ Library, 9s. 6d.) 
was a Victorian who combined mild eccentricity with a genuine and 


practical philanthropy. The social stirrings of the mid-nineteenth 
century gave ample scope to his genius for publicity; when not 
rowing or Bible-reading at Cambridge, he was writing for Punch 
and handing the proceeds to the Ragged School Union. But he was 
marked out to be a mariner; Hannah More had celebrated him ina 
poem for surviving two shipwrecks in 1825, when he was a baby, and 
fame came with his invention of the Rob Roy canoe, the foundation 
of what is still the Royal Canoe Club, the numerous inland voyages 
he made in canoes through Europe and the Near East, and the 
books that followed them. The Yawl *Rob Roy,’ published in 
1867, resulted from Napoleon III's interest in MacGregor’s canoes 
and a desire ‘*to encourage a taste for the exploration of solitary 
streams and lonely currents among the youth of France.’’ A boat 
exhibition was to be held in Paris, with a regatta on the Seine, and 
MacGregor immediately set sail from London with, daringly enough, 
a cargo of Protestant tracts to distribute among the benighted 
Roman Catholics. He would find material for lectures (in one 
year they earned him over £4,000) and another book. This, in a 
reprint now edited and introduced by Arthur Ransome, makes 
pleasant reading in its freshness and enthusiasm. 
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The Golden Honeycomb 
VINCENT CRONIN 


“The best travel book I have 
read for two years. He writes 
intelligently, imaginatively, 
vividly.” HAROLD NICOLSON 


“ The magic of Sicily 
is captured in this 
beautifully written 
» and profoundly per- 
BF: ° 7 

Mceptive work. Infor- 

ay ; oa 
mation, beautiful 
descriptions, searching 
comments pour from his pen.” THE TIMES 

ILLUSTRATED I6s 





Tomorrow is Already Here 
ROBERT JUNGK 


“ Mr. Jungk spent much time in and out of 
American scientific—often secret—institutions. 
His conclusion is that Orwell’s 1984 is already 
in the making, if not already made . . . His 
story is told with an effect of quict horror.” 
KINGSLEY MARTIN in the NEW STATESMAN 
ILLUSTRATED I6s 





Perdu and His 
Father 


PARIDE ROMBI 


“Tt is an unusual distinction 

for a first novel to be trans- 

lated into a foreign tongue, but it is undoubt- 

edly justified by Signor Rombi’s stark story of 

a Sardinian child . . . He has been particularly 

well served by his translator, Mr. Henry Reed.” 
10s 6d THE TIMES 





Wine growing in England 
GEORGE ORDISH 


“He drinks his own wine, the 
wine that he has made from 
his own grapes, a wine that is 
sound, wholesome and pleas- 
ant: it pays no duty and it 
costs very little. ‘ What I have 
done, anybody can do who 
has a house with a south wall’ 
— such is the message of this 
helpful little book.” 

ANDRE L. SIMON 
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The Kill by Emile Zola (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 12s. 6d.), 
with an introduction by Angus Wilson, is a translation of La Curée 
made by A. Texeira de Mattos, first published in 1895. It is the 
second novel of the great Rougon-Macquart series telling of the 
decline and fall of a family under the Second Empire. Aristide 
Saccard has come from Provence to exploit the Haussmann real- 
estate boom, and the first theme of the novel is the mania of money- 
making, the wrecks and lightning triumphs of municipal speculation. 
Saccard’s precocious, effeminate son Maxime follows him to Paris 
to introduce the fleshly theme; he is seduced by his young and bored 
stepmother, Renée. The scenes of adultery on a black bearskin 
rug, among the begonias and gloxinias, under the poisonous Mada- 
gascar tanghin-tree, might easily have been over-written by a lesser 
author, but while one can dimly see the shade of Zola taking patient 
notes in the Jardin des Plantes, his handling of the image of the vast, 
sweating, suffocating conservatory and the decadent loves of Renée 
and Maxime is masterly and sustained. 

The publishers have had the happy idea of reissuing The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies by J. B. M. Whistler (Heinemann, 21s.) as a 
facsimile of the original 1890-92 editions, for the minute type-face 
and the self-conscious lay-out only stress the waspishness of the 
argument between Whistler and the official art-critics. By and 
large, Whistler and his artistic arrangements come out of it well, 
although the fastidious self-importance of the prose seems to make 
the book more of a faded antiquity than it really is; in fact the venom 
still preserves a sting. 

It can only be believed that Sir John Mandeville was one of the 
first great geographical hoaxers, a fourteenth-century de Rougemont. 
A few facts are known, and some fifteen manuscripts and a number of 
fifteenth-century printed versions of his travels survive; the 
rest is conjecture and research. Mandeville’s Travels: Text and 
Translations by Malcolm Letts (Two vols., The Hakluyt Society, £4) 
contains a modernised edition of the Egerton text, first printed by 
Sir George Warner for the Roxburghe Club in 1889, a French text, 
and the short Bodleian text. There is a long introduction, with 
correlative texts and scholarly notes, and the volumes are excep- 
tionally well-produced. The sum of evidence seems to allow that 
Mandeville actually travelled as far as the Holy Land, and the rest 
of the way, to the ultra-geographical Land of Prester John, in 
imagination, with the aid of a well-contrived hash of the works 
of those who really had travelled. Between India and the Great 
Wall of China is the region that provides him with giant snails and 
blue elephants, ‘foul men without heads’, folk that are white all 
over, people who smell like apples and die when they lose their 
savour, grunting men with horns, and mechanical peacocks of gold. 
There are many tall stories in his tale that the footnotes drily 
debunk, but a suspension of disbelief makes it first-class reading. 

First published in folio in 1925, Italian Gardens of the Renaissance 
by J. C. Shepherd and G. A. Jellicoe (Alec Tiranti, 25s.) is now in 
smaller format and consists almost entirely of over 200 plans and 
photographs. The introductory essay, with a parallel text in sketchy 
French, traces the history of a series of gardens that have probably 
never been surpassed in civilised design. The masterpieces of the 
sixteenth century, of a richness of mind as yet unrepeated in Europe, 
the Villa d’Este, Villa Madama, the Belvedere, the Villa Lante, 
reappear in a sombre, ghostly beauty in the book’s Hlustrations 
which in themselves make it a pleasure to possess. 

Mention must be made of a revised and reset edition of Owen 
Barfield’s History in English Words (Faber, 18s.), a study of Western 
outlook, and current English in particular, by means of an explora- 
tion of the etymological brew into which many important ingredients 
have gone between Plato’s concept of “quality’’ and Coleridge's 
definition of ‘‘imagination’’. 

PAUL DINNAGE 


New Novels 


The Lovers’ Dilemma. By Paul Bodin. (The Bodley Head. 11s. 6d.) 
The Unclean. By Guy des Cars. (Allan Wingate. 12s. 6d.) 

Perdu and His Father. By Paride Rombi. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d.) 
The Long Ships. By Frans Bengtsson. (Collins. 15s.) 

Proud Waters. By Ewart Brookes. (Jarrolds. 10s. 6d.) 

ANYTHING really exceptional, whether in theme or behaviour, is 
hard to treat in fiction. What the writer gains in novelty he may 
lose through results which readers feel to be freakish or far-fetched. 
Worse, the novelty may go to his head and damage that relationship 
to common humanity which is essential if the story is to have meaning. 
Exceptional circumstances make easier material than exceptional 
reactions to the normal, because, as we learned in wartime, human 
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beings are exceedingly adaptable and will quickly re-establish normal 
human conditions in the most forbidding of environments; but the 
difficulty remains. All these five novels face the difficulty in one 
form or the other, and, though each has solid merits and three 
have won important literary prizes, only two surmount it. 

The characters in The Lovers’ Dilemma react abnormally to a 
classic situation. Etienne needs both his wife and his mistress, 
Both ladies accept this proposition, and the story consists in their 
frenzied struggles to make it work. Etienne’s design for living is 
less acceptable to his mistress than to his wife, but she consents to it, 
and the trio are led by their emotions into conduct which some 
readers may consider far-fetched indeed. Odile, the mistress, takes 
the most realistic view. ‘‘I don’t know any more. I came here 
full of aggression and now I’m quite disarmed.’’ Later, ‘‘ You 
know this threesome is impossible. We’re not cynical enough, and 
we’re not wicked enough either.’’ Another character comments, 
**This is clearly not a case of just going to bed . . . it’s all taking 
place on a level with their eyebrows.’’ Unfortunately, there isn’t 
quite enough behind their eyebrows. The spectacle of three people 
so incapacitated by their excitement about each other that, for 
months on end, they can think of nothing else, may in any case 
be too much for us stockish Anglo-Saxons. When, in addition, 
they are self-obsessed, humourless, and otherwise tiresome, the 
oddity of their behaviour seems insufficient compensation. 

M. Guy des Cars achieves strangeness by the opposite method, 
Chantal, his heroine, reacts in obvious if unattractive ways to circum- 
stances for which the term exceptional is hardly adequate. Some 
orphanage-bred mannequins may play their cards so well as to secure 
lovers as wealthy and as easily satisfied as M. Berthon. I have 
no access to the relevant statistics—but comparatively few can be 
infected with leprosy by the scratch of a Siamese cat. This unusual 
retribution, and Chantal’s vulgar reaction to it, kept me from being 
duly impressed when, cured at last, she renounced an honest love and 
devoted her life to replacing the saintly Marie-Ange. M. des Cars’s 
writing—judged through a translation whick appears to be faithful— 
does little to help. The book is by no means negligible, but its 
main interest is documentary. 

The experience of Perdu is still more exceptional. Even in 
southern Sardinia it must be unusual for an illegitimate little boy 
to find his mother disembowelled by her newly-married husband, 
then barely escape being murdered, and, at the husband’s trial, be 
bombarded by accusations against her chastity. As if this is not 
enough, Perdu has to witness his grandfather’s revenge on Efisio, 
and, after an unusual relationship with the twenty-two-year-old 
daughter of his supposed father, to enquire, ‘*Grandpa . . . is it true 
that you are my father?’’ 

Yet there is nothing freakish about Perdu and His Father, because 
Signor Rombi has in him the stuff of a great novelist. This is his 
first novel, and he writes already with authority. The detail is 
beautifully filledin, the smallest characters are warm and human; for 
example, the village priest who succeeded ‘‘in driving into their 
brains by swearing and, one might almost add, by blasphemy, the 
word of God’’.... ‘* Corpus Dosnini Nostri,’’ he intones, .... 
**You’re quite sure you've not eaten or drunk anything at all 
today, you brute?’’ 

This is a wild, strange, beautiful book; the people who express 
themselves so savagely are all the time acting upon normal human 
impulses. Not for years have I read a first novel which made me 
await more confidently whatever its author may give us next. 

Last come two stories of the sea, each having the exceptional 
as its norm. The Long Ships is a saga of Viking adventure, ranging 
over most of Europe—including England and I[reland—told with 
great imaginative energy, but more remote from us than Oedipus 
and Jocasta or the passions of the house of Atreus. These oafish, 
guzzling, bawling, throat-cutting savages, beside whom Perdu’s 
grandfather appears a timid philanthropist, command no human 
sympathy. The book reminded me of Hereward the Wake. Mr. 
Bengtsson is a better historian than Kingsley, but a worse novelist. 
Proud Waters, which relates the experiences of a young naval officer 
appointed to command of a mine-sweeper, draws its strength from 
two sources. It has a vivid documentary interest, and it shows how 
human beings adapt themselves to the abnormal and so discover 
the best in each other. As a novelist Commander Brookes has much 
to learn. He heavily underlines his points, and gives us credit for 
very little sense. 

But he tells a good story, he understands how men feel, he shows 
us normal people keeping their sanity and humour under abnormal 
stress, and makes us proud of our kinship with them. He and 
Signor Rombi have cleared a very stiff fence. 

L. A. G. STRONG 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, 
Vol. 1. Edited by Fredson Bowers. 
(C.U.P. 35s.) 

Tue appearance of the first volume of a 

complete edition of Dekker’s plays in the 

old spelling and with a critical apparatus 
must ’be very welcome to any student of the 

Flizabethan theatre. It is eighty years since 

the last complete edition, which is now a 

trifle outdated due to advances in knowledge 

and editorial technique. It is a pity, however, 
that Professor Fredson Bowers has not seen 
fit to help the general reader by providing 
some notes on other than purely textual 
matters. The importance of Dekker partly 
consists in his having been at the centre of 
the stormy collaborations and controversies 
of his time, and a play like Satiromastix needs 
all the explaining it can get. This edition will 
not become a great quarry for students like 

Herford and Simpson’s Ben Jonson or 

Lucas’s Webster, but, within its limits, it 

does a useful job. It is, in any case, a pure 

pleasure to read The Shoemaker’s Holiday 
or Old Fortunatus once again. Who writes 
prose or verse of this meaty quality for the 
stage nowadays? Dekker was no prince, but 


he was princely born. = 


The Record Year (2). By Edward Sackville- 
West and Desmond Shawe- Taylor. 
(Collins. 18s.) 

THE latest annual instalment of The Record 

Guide is quite up to the earlier standard 

in the fullness of the information it provides. 

It contains a full and detailed review of 

the first published volumes of The History 

of Music in Sound and continues its 
invaluable service of listing records that are 
deleted and thus only available after much 
trouble and often great expense. The 
reputation for wit, too, is maintained, though 
perhaps with rather less discrimination in the 
butts. The fun poked at Khachaturian’s 
tawdry piano concerto is wholly legitimate ; 
and to refer to ** the shrill hooting or mousy 
timidity ’’ of the trebles in the records of 

English church music, though bound to 

give offence, is nevertheless just. Evidences 

of less certain taste appear in the strictures 
on the * Urlicht’ movement of Mahler’s 

second symphony and the surprising im- 

patience with The Magic Flute. 

M. C. 

The Private Dining Room. By Ogden Nash. 
(Dent & Sons. 8s. 6d.) 

THis is humorous verse for tired minds. It 

requires a semi-literate public who have 

heard of Keats and can spot a literary 

allusion or understand a reference to the id, 

And that public has been rising to Mr, 

Nash’s factitious bait for a long time now. 

It likes being amused by his satirical whimsy 

which, is, however, directed from well 

inside the fence. His ‘wit’ is not a threat 
to one’s complacency but merely titillates it: 
Today I'd be, if I were able 
Just healthy, wealthy and comfortable, 

Mr. Nash belongs among those humorists 

whom one is supposed to admire because 

they ‘laugh at themselves.’ He laughs at 
his own ‘middle-aged inertia,’ for instance. 

He finds mankind and himself a pretty 

humorous proposition in a world of tele- 

phones, television, ‘commercials,’ Martinis 
and so on. But through all the clumsy, 
punning satire runs an insentience which is 


the result of a prolonged contact with that 
world and of an ultimate satisfaction with 
what it has to offer. 

e+ 


The Winged Life. A Portrait of Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry, Poet and Airman. By 
Richard Rumbold and Lady Margaret 
Stewart. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 16s.) 


PERHAPS nothing has changed man’s attitude 
to the world so much during this century 
as his conquest of the air; yet the literature of 
that conquest is largely limited to the 
ephemeral. With such a dearth it is odd how 
casually Saint-Exupéry has been treated in 
this country. The translations of his work 
have been shabby, and on occasions down- 
right misleading; and the work under 
review is the first biography to be published 
in England. On this account alone it should 
reach a wide audience; but it falls far behind 
such studies as those of Pierre Chevrier or 
Daniel Anet. 

In one sense it cannot possibly fail; the 
bare facts speak for themselves. Saint- 
Exupéry’s life and death outstrip the wildest 
romances: he is a Renaissance figure born 
out of his time, who makes the New Eliza- 
bethan Age look mere pasteboard. Battling 
against cyclones in the Andes, surviving 
death in the desert, evolving his concept of 
the Pascalian homme complet, he is always a 
little larger than life. And this drama was 
played out against a background of wildly 
romantic marriage, of bewildering versatility. 
Like da Vinci, he was more than an amateur 
as mathematician, nuclear physicist, bio- 
logist, inventor, and engineer: nihil tetizit 
quod non ornavit. 

All this the authors of The Winged Life 
present competently enough: but they give 
us least light where it is most needed. The 
writing and the man are _ insufficiently 
related, and Saint-Ex. himself remains, like 
the events of his death, a mystery. 

P.M. G. 


The Sunburnt Country: Profile of Australia. 
Edited by Ian Bevan. With an Iniro- 
duction by Gilbert Murray, O.M. (Collins. 
15s.) 

The Sunburnt Country is a symposium of 

essays about Australia, and is an expression 

of homage to the Queen, on the occasion 
of her Commonwealth Tour, by the Society 
of Australian Writers in Great Britain. 

The proceeds are being given to charity. 
The book is informative, sensible, profes- 

sional, and unpious. Divided into sections— 

“A New Nation,’ ‘ The Landscape’ and 

* The People ’—it is equally good about all 

three. ‘As Nature Left It’ by Mary 

Elwyn Patchett, and ‘ Their Way of Life ’ 

by George H. Johnston are two quite out- 

standing essays. Chester Wilmot’s intro- 
ductory chapter is on a level of interest, 
scholarship and perception which make one 
lament anew the loss of that fine Australian 
writer, while passages about Sir Howard 

Florey, Sir Carleton Allen, Sir Keith 

Hancock, Donald Bennett, Eileen Joyce 

and other Australians will at least make 

knewn the fact that these eminent men and 
women are Australians, thus achieving the 
book’s aim of disturbing our Pommy 
ignorance. The illustrations are admirable, 
and plentiful as they are one might have 
wished for more of them. 

N. P. R. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 











THe 45th annual general meeting of F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Ltd., will be held on 
March 5 in London, 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr. S. 
Swash: 

I have pleasure in presenting the Report of 
the Directors and the Accounts for 1953, a 
year of good trading in which your Company 
made substantial progress. 

The Profit after Taxation at £6,787,123 is 
£1,017,051 higher than last year. There was 
an over-provision for Taxation in the previous 
year of £494,191, due mainly to the reduction 
of the Income Tax rate from 9s. 6d. to 9s. 
in the pound, so with the Balance brought 
forward from the last Account of £2,557,157, 
there was a total of £9,838,471 for disposal. 


It is considered desirable to strengthen the 
reserves and the Transfer to General Reserve 
of £1,250,000 brings that Reserve to 
£5,000,000, The final dividend of 2s. makes 
a total of 3s. per unit for the year compared 
with that of 2s. 9d. for the previous year. 
This final dividend absorbs £3,300,000, and 
there is a balance carried forward of 
£3,073,471, an increase of £516,314. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows Income 
Tax £8,618,831, Profits Tax £1,391,000, and 
Excess Profits Levy £2,180,000, a total of 
£12,189,831. This is a very big figure, and 
makes the Treasury much the greatest bene- 
ficiary from the enterprise and very hard work 
put into the business. About 65 per cent. of 
the profits goes to the Exchequer this year, 
and the present level of taxation is un- 
doubtedly penal, One can but hope that now 
Excess Profits Levy is ended, Government 
spending can be cut so that the levy is not 
merely rep!aced by another tax. Your Com- 
pany has certainly been a massive contributor 
to the proceeds of E.P.L. during its short but 
devouring lifetime. 

The present level of taxation on the indi- 
vidual, too, is a very real threat to the develop- 
ment of enterprise and initiative, and one 
cannot contemplate without intense worry the 
effect of long years of its continuance on the 
future of a nation that must live by trade. 


A FINE EXPANSION 

The Trading Profit showed a very fine 
expansion in the past year and more and more 
millions Of transactions were carried through 
by our customers in all the stores. It is the 
aim of your Board to make the stores ever 
more popular by offering an interesting and 
varied selection of merchandise at a highly 
competitive price. 

The gradual easing of controls and_ the 
return of free trading in various commodities 
has widened the choice before the customers 
and sharpened competition. Many hundreds 
of items were cheaper owing to the Purchase 
Tax changes and prices of goods not affected 
by Purchase Tax were on the whole very 
steady. I estimate that the reduction by about 
one halfpenny of the selling price of every 
piece of merchandise we sold would about 
have wiped out the whole of the Trading 
Profit and left us nursing a loss. It has always 
been known that your business wins out on 
the immense number of transactions carried 
out at a small monetary margin of profit, and 
the old saying of “Small profits—quick 
returns” is illumined by the illustration I 
have given. 

Your Board feels that at the present time 
the stores have the confidence of the shopping 
public, and will put forward every effort to 
justify, sustain and strengthen that confidence. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS 


So the index of industrial equity shares 
(Financial Times) has probably broken 
through its previous peak—the 140.6 of 
January, 1947. (This was on the morning of 
Tuesday: profit-taking reduced the closing 
figure to 140.2). I do not know whether a 
congratulatory telegram will pass from Dr. 
Dalton to Mr. Butler or from the chairman 
of the Stock Exchange to either or both his 
patron saints, but I do know that the chart 
readers are crowing in an irritatingly cocky 
fashion. How I detest their mystique! By 
plotting on a piece of squared paper the 
daily average price of thirty leading indus- 
trial shares they claim for themselves a 
prophetic vision of the economic trends. 
Perhaps I should explain that after the peak 
of the Dalton boom the index fell by over 
30 per cent. until by establishing a ‘double 
bottom’ or ‘triangle’ in the middle of 1949 
the chartists declared the bear market 
closed and a new bull market opened. The 
rise from 1949 to 1951 was about 35 per 
cent. In the subsequent bear market of 
1951/52 the fall was about 26 per cent. 
The chartists became very excited when the 
market failed in the middle of 1952 to 
penetrate the previous lows of 1949, That 
was a good omen and when share prices 
sharply recovered in July, 1952, they began 
heralding a new bull market, that is, long 
before the industrial recession of 1952 had 
been arrested, long before anyone could 
have anticipated an industrial recovery in 
1953. By March, 1953, more than half the 
decline of the previous bear market had 
been recovered. The sharp fall in Wall 
Street then brought about a temporary 
set-back but by July, 1953, the bull market 
was once again swinging rapidly upwards 
regardless of the fall in American industrial 
equities. So confident were the chartists 
made by the bullish behaviour of their 
dotted lines that by the autumn when there 
was no doubt that an American recession 
had started (so I wrote on October 9th), 
these fanatics were proclaiming that ‘‘the 
investor who waits for the American reces- 
sion may miss the biggest bull market of the 
second half of the twentieth century.’’ It 
will not be long before the chartists apply 
for Sir Robert Hall’s job as economic 
adviser to the Government. 


The Bull Market Analysed 


The charming old theory that there is an 
exact correlation between security indices 
and the trade indices—the former moving 
a year ahead of the latter—must really be 
discarded. It was based on the notion that 
company directors and their friends acted 
on their pre-knowledge of the state of order 
books and profits, buying or selling on the 
Stock Exchange a year ahead of the company 
results, There may be some leakage still of 
this sort but it cannot account for the 
broad public movements in Stock Exchange 
turnover. Security prices are influenced 
by many factors, but the main factor is 
yield or the rate of return on the investment. 
Fixed interest securities are, of course, 
governed by the ‘riskless’ rate of interest— 
subject, in the case of British Government 
bonds, to prevailing market sentiment about 
war and peace, the balance of payments and 
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the state of Sir Winston's health—subject, in 
the case of industrial fixed interest, to market 
appraisal of the additional risk premium 
required. Equity or variable dividend 
securities are governed by (a) the riskless 
rate of interest, (6) the additional risk 
premium required (which is pretty well 
established as between one industry and 
another) and (c) the market anticipation of 
the next dividend (or a coming bonus which 
may effect the dividend return) which will 
decide the ukimate yield. Now the antici- 
pation of the next dividend may be based 
on the market view either of industrial 
profits or of directors’ dividend and bonus 
policy. In the case of the former there will 
be some correlation between the movement 
of equity prices and the trade indices: in 
the case of the latter little or none. And the 
great bull market of 1952/54 which we are 
now enjoying has been based not on the 
former, but on the latter—in other words, 
on a correct anticipation of a major change 
in directorial dividend and bonus policy. 
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The Revaluation of Industrial Equities 


Political considerations must of course, 
enter into financial policy. The Labour 
Government’s restraint of dividends and 
prohibition of bonuses had caused British 
industrial equities to be grossly undervalued 
in the security market. There was truth in 
what one of the bullish chartists claimed 
last year—that this was ‘‘the last oppor- 
tunity of buying 1953 assets (of British 
companies) at 1936 prices.’’ The change in 
Government allowed directors for the first 
time since before the war to bring their 
issued capital into line with the real value 
of*their assets, to declare dividends which 
the earnings justified, and to give share- 
holders a fairer return on their risk capital, 
without which the private entrepreneur 
cannot function. This was a wise course of 
action for, if Labour is again returned to 
power, dividend limitation and prohibition 
of bonus issues may once more be imposed 
on the unfortunate company world. The 
revaluation of British industrial equities 
has not yet been completed. In other 
words, the bull market is still strong and 
Mr. Butler has helped it along by his cheaper 
money policy. I hope that the Budget will 
allow it to be consolidated. 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


Tue industrial share market, while remain- 
ing firm, is showing signs of pausing in its 
upward march. It needs to recover its 
breath and gather strength for the next 
move. When leading shares have had a 
quiet period of consolidation it is usually 
the signal for another advance. This was 
recently the case with MARKS AND SPENCER 
which suddenly moved up, after a dull time, 
to 85s. 9d. (against 67s. 6d. when I recom- 
mended them last on November 20th). 
iMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES have also 
been significantly strong at 57s. 6d. There 
is much discussion in the market as to 
whether the Capital Issues Committee will 
now reverse the decision it made in April, 
1951, when it refused to allow the company 
to capitalise part of its reserves. As my col- 
league has often remarked, it is in the 
national interest that companies should 
bring their issued capital into line with the 
real value of its assets. When I.C.I. last 
revalued its assets in its balance-sheet it 
resulted in increasing its capital reserves 
from £17 to £125 millions. The final 
dividend will be declared in April, and it is 
generally expected that it will be 9 or 10 
per cent., making 15 or 16 per cent. for the 
year. This would give potential yields of 
54 per cent. or 54 per cent. At a risk 
premium of 1} per cent. over the Govern- 
ment rate of interest I do not regard I.C.I. 
as over-valued. In fact, the shares are still 
an investment purchase. 
2 o * 
GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLD shares have 
not yet joined in the equity boom. The 
market has perhaps been waiting to see if 
the company intended to buy back its steel 
undertaking from the Realisation Agency. 
For the year to December, 1952, this 
industrial giant earned 38 per cent. and paid 
15 per cent. but E.P.L. took the equivalent 
of 18 per cent., in other words £1,170,000 
against the cash dividend of £932,900. 
Last year its turnover in the vast range of 


wire and steel products which it makes and 
distributes must have reflected the general 
industrial recovery. Its balance-sheet is, of 
course, immensely strong. Net assets 
amount to 86s. a share of which nearly 74s, 
is in liquid form. At the present price of 
52s. 6d. to yield 5} per cent. the shares seem 
very reasonably valued. 
* * . 

For directors to propose a share split and 
bonus scheme so complicated that even the 
financial scribes revolted can only be excused 
if it was intended to confuse and befog un- 
friendly politicians on the Left. I refer to 
the DECCA proposals to split each 5s, 
ordinary into one 4s. ordinary and one ls, 
preference, consolidate the new preference 
into 5s. shares carrying a 25 per cent. divi- 
dend (subject to the existing preference) and 
issue new 4s. ordinary shares at 5s. in the 
proportion of one new for every thirteen 
held. At 38s. the price is equivalent to 
34s. ex the preference (if valued at 20s.) or 
32s. ex the right to one-for-thirteen at 5s. 
Is 32s. a fair valuation for Decca? The 
trading results just reported are out of date, 
being for the year ending March, 1953, and 
the fact that they showed an increase in 
profits of only 9 per cent. is not very signi- 
ficant. Turnover in the current year is 
higher both in television receivers and 
gramophone records but it is the slow expan- 
sion in the company’s radar and navigation 
equipment which impresses the long-term 
optimists. The directors express their con- 
fidence by raising the 1952/53 dividend from 
30 per cent. to 35 per cent. A first interim 
dividend of 3d. per share has been declared 
in respect of the current year on the increased 
capital and the market is expecting Is. 9d. 
for the year, which indicates a yield of nearly 
54 per cent. at the present ex-bonus price. 
As the last earnings were 94 per cent. to 
cover a 35 per cent. dividend a yield basis 
of nearly 5¢ per cent. is justified especially 
as E.P.L. took over 20 per cent. away. 
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Across 
Made by a typist with no h’s. (10.) 
The only fish. (.) 
Chaps first class at bridge work. (5.) 
Albert often provides a guard for it. 
(4, 5.) 
Retreating women’s force in not s0 
much. (9.) 
Joins the golf course. (5.) 
A suggestion of punishment in old 
surroundings ? Yes. (4, 3, 3.) 
It can always be found in inflated 
gross assets, (4.) 
“The great open spaces where —— 
are ——” (Marquis). (4. 
I serve firs, (Anag.) (10) 
It goes by George! (S.) 
A thin, lean curate from Shakespeare 
@) 
Digging in? (.) 
Restrain. (5.) 
A noisy affair turning to start a 
murder. (4.) 
A grand list. (Anag.) (10.) 


Down 
Not the spell for Sherlock. (5.) 
One will be able to make a day of it 
in March. (7.) 
Little 24 gets mixed in college. (8.) 
Nigel makes a pleasant fire. (5.) 
Man's dominated by twisted ails. 
(9) 
Are these what end the innings ? 
(7) 


Solution on February 26th 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 767 is Mr. G. J. Sr. J. 
STEADMAN, St. Loyes College, Topsham Road, Exeter. 


the guise of ancient 


South-west to the beer, but it’s water 
) 


The invalid must for the tardy doctor. 
G ) 


Thunder-water of the woods. 
He gets people out and mostly wins. 
Q.) 


Cited {mn a pronoucement. 
“ Head to foot now is he —— gules” 


Crossword No. 767 
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EQUAL TO 


MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you: 2#% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 


for our investment brochure. 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOt CESTER 


Dacetiiiniy ~ 


ASSETS 
220 Mittions 


Fay 


CLARENCE 























Classified advertisements must be prepaid. 
3s. 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1s. extra. 
Classified Advertisement Dept. Spectator. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Tele- 
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PERSONAL 


CHURCH with a place for Reason 
Information about Unitarianism. 


| Please send stamp.—S., Secre'ary, Postal 
} Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1 


A WOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. 

4 The ideal gift for all occasions. Spe- 

cially selected colours or mixed 

Direct from the largest growers 
t ; 





world From 1 gn. t a b 
quality only. the best ! e for 
logue. Allw i Bros., Ltd., 53 E 
Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsfiel 
232/233. 


RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable introduc- 
tions confidentially 







392 Strand, London, 
A RT.—Take up r 
o famous Artists teach 
The course is a sheer joy, e 
sive. Pupils exhibit \ 
Other Postal Courses i 
Art. Illustrated Prosvect free.—Preas 
Art School Ltd. (Dept. S.P.15), Tudor Hall 
8.E.23 
} AKER St. School of Dancing (97). Priv 
lessons/clasces Ballrm. dan WEL. 4841. 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 23 
Baker Street, N.W.1 Founded 1940 
Members everywhere, Write for particulars 
\ANCER PATIENT 531892 Poor man 
/ (59) living alone 
extra nourishment 
for him _ (also hundre 
National Socie : 
G.7, 47. Victoria Street, 1 
AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries Successful 
Postal courses Brochures 3d Secretary, 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6 
NONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS 
/ From £15 15s installed Leaflet 

















| .W.T. Ltd., 170 Richmond Road, Twicken- 
| ham POP. 3832. 


); XCHANGE hospitality Marrieq couple 
4 sincere, receptive. would like to meet 
similar couple Box 784C. 


X PATRIATE Englishman comfortably | 


4 circumstanced. now United States 
citizen, may visit England this Summer, 
desires compatable correspondence Am 
interested in the best in Music. Literature, 
the Arts and culture.—-Box 792C. 
ase. 6, desire holiday exchange, 

August: Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
Cornwall. Offered: detached house, sleep 
9, walled garden, tennis, croquet, good 


| centre; or would let. Norris Rosemount, 


Combe Down, Bath. 
JFNTRODUCTIONS arranged privately 
Clients everywhere Details free.- 
Mary Blair (Rm. 26) 147 Holborn, £E.C.1. 
ERVOUS TENSION relieved through 
new nerve treatment. Relaxation- 
therapy, Massage, Manipulation, Osteo- 
pathy. The Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St., 
London, W.1. Tel.: WELbeck 9600. Ask 
for brochure. 
PPORTUNITIES exist for profitable 
investment when stock markets are 
active. Those interested should read The 
Investors’ Chronicle every week. Two 
issues will be sent free of charge on appli- 
cation to 72, Coleman Street. London, E.C.2. 
ITALITY CONSULTANTS. Your fatigue 
an worry. controlled By appotnt- 
ment please.—Charles and Mary Cardell 
Confidential Psychologists, 63 Queen's 
Gate, S.W.7 


ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 

/ Jenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own practitioner. Details from 
The Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd., 4 
(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post. 
Send for our Free Price List now —H 
Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street. London, W.1. 


| } OSEPIPE BARGAIN. Solid rubber 60 


ft. lengths, 4 im. bore, 2ls. 6d.; 
in., 37s. 6d.; carriage paid Various 
others. Samples free.—Greens, 417 Albert 
Street, Lytham. 
Nh USHROOMS IN BUTTER Selected 
+ perfect mushrooms, peeled, sliced and 
cooked in good dairy butter No waste 
Heating only required A world famous 
Swedish speciality Absolutely delicious in 
Omelettes, Scrambled Eggs, Sauces, etc. 
6oz. tins. 3 for 22s., 6 for . 
Genuine Frankforters. The very best. 
Tins of 5 pairs each 3 tins for 22s., 
6 for 43s. 6d. All post paid Immediate 
delivery. Order with confidence from 
weekly advertisers. Shilling Coffee Co. 
Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
YEW Irish Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 17s, 6d. 
(>) 6 yds. x 32 ims. each 22s. 2. White 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. x 
32 ins. each 24s. Post Is. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Ltd. (Dept. 454), 
1 Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 
AVE Money and get the Coffee and 
Chicory Habit. Good quality pure coffee 
is now a luxury, so try the luxury of Con- 
tinental Coffee anq Chicory. 2 Ib. for 
9s. 5d.; 3 Ib. 13s. 104.: 6 lb. 27s.: 10 Ib. 
43s, 44. Post paid in U.K. Send cheque or 
postal order direct to The Household Coffee 


' Gompany, 49 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 











MEMORY 
UNLIMITED 


I JUMPED imo the first railway 
compartment which seemed empty: 
my cyes fell on a book left on the seat 
Opposite by a previous passenger. 


I took it up absent-mindedly and ran 
through the first lines. Five minutes 
later 1 was reading it as eagerly as a 
clue to a hidden treasure, I learned 
that everyone's memory is capable of 
fantastic feats; that an ordinary person 
if he has taught himself to contro! the 
way in which his brain stores impressions 
can memorise accurately long and 
complicated lists of facts after reading 
them over only once or twice I 
thought I would test the truth of the 
Statement, 


I took a timetable out of my suitcase 
and began reading quietly in the manner 
prescribed, the names of about one 
hundred railway stations I observed 
that, after reading them over a few 
times, I could recite the whole list off 
with hardly a mistake With a little 
more practice I found | had committed 
them so completely to memory that I 
could remember them in the reverse 
order and even pick out one station 
from the list and say which number 
it was, and what were the names of 
the towns before and after it. 


I was astonished at the memory I had 
acquired and spent the rest of my 
journey on more and more difficult ex- 
periments in memory, and reflecting 
how this new control I was achieving 
over my mind would materially help me 
to a greater success in life. After this, 
I worked hard at this wonderful 
memory system, and within a week I 
found I could recall passages from 
books and quote them with ease; names, 
addresses and business appointments 
were remembered immediately; and in 
four months I had succeeded in learning 
Spanish. 


If I have obtained from life a measure 
of wealth and happiness, it is to that 
book I owe it, for it revealed to me 
the workings of my brain. 


Three years ago, I had the good 
fortune to meet its author, and I pro- 
mised him to propagate his method, and 
today I am glad of this opportunity of 
expressing my gratitude to him. 


I can only suppose that others wish 
to acquire what is, after all, the most 
valuable asset towards success in life. 


Borg’s address is: M. D. Borg, c/o 
Aubanel Publishers, 14, Lower Baggot 
Street, Dublin. Apply to him for his 
little book, “The Eternal Laws of 
Success.”” It is free to all who wish to 
develop their memory. F, ROBERTS. 











THE NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT 
BLANKET 


As asked for by the American house- 
wives. The only knitted blanket 
produced in the British Isles: the 
light, warm qualities make this 
blanket ideal for children and 
invalids; cot blankets from 23s., bed 
sizes from 63s. each, colour range of 
popular pastel shades. Postcard for 
samples to Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
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